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Sixty-five years young! On April 14, this will be 
the age of the oldest international organization on our 
planet, when the OAS celebrates another year of achieve- 
ment. With this birthday issue, Americas highlights 
the current widespread activities of the Organization. 

The OAS is old in the sense that it is the oldest; 
that it has lived long enough to acquire wisdom and 
perspective, as the Chairman of the Council, Ambas- 
sador José A. Mora, so ably emphasizes in assessing the 
Organization on page 3. Like vintage champagne, it has 
improved with age, without losing the effervescence of 
youth. 

The other day a U.S. columnist remarked that the 
Organization of American States operates at an exalted 
government level, implying that its effects perhaps do 
not filter down to the people. In the days of its infancy, 
that might have been closer to the truth, but the OAS 
keeps up with the times, and today has grown grass 
roots. The reader can get an idea of how it reaches 
the people from the pictures on page 10 portraying the 
“OAS in Action.” 

Some of our projects may seem more ambitious than 
others. The education division, for example, has for 
its goal teaching millions of illiterates to read and 
write. The OAS technical cooperation program, while 
more modest statistically speaking, is nonetheless far- 
reaching. The important thing is not that it is educating 
hundreds of trainees a year but that it is molding each 
successive generation of youth, training students to train 
others. So, like a stone dropped into a vast undisturbed 
lake, it ripples the entire surface of a continent, 

Unfortunately, such misconceptions as the U.S, col- 
umnist’s too easily gain wide acceptance, as Mr, Hugo 
Martin illustrates in his piece entitled “Good News” 
in this month’s Points of View section, which deals with 
the extent of coverage of Latin America in the U.S. 
press. That same Mr. Martin has written another column 
recently on a newspaper clipping survey of the amount 
of space devoted to OAS news in one week in connection 
with the Costa Rica-Nicaragua investigating commission. 
By this count, no fewer than 155 editorials appeared in 
the United States press, praising the work of the Organi- 
zation and including abundant details on the back- 
ground of the whole delicate situation. Most of these 
editorials, surprisingly enough, came from provincial 
newspapers in the interior of the country, which is pre- 
sumably filled with isolationist diehards. Almost all the 
commentaries, Mr. Martin remarks, were noticeable for 
their seriousness of tone and their obvious realization 
of the gravity of the situation. 

Birthdays are not only a time for stock-taking, but 
also a time for setting sights. With an eye on the future, 
the OAS is today teaching its people how to build 
better houses more cheaply, how to raise high-yield crops 
more efficiently, how to master the three R's to make 
life more livable. Indeed, the Organization is looking 
ahead so assiduously that we might paraphrase a popular 
saying and point out that “Life begins at sixty-five.” 


William Manger 
Assistant Secretary General 
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COLOMBIAN TVA 


For the first time in South America, the “TVA” concept 
of integrated valley development to control floods, improve 


farming, and produce electric power is being applied in - 


Colombia. Site of the project is the upper valley of the 
600-mile-long Cauca River, second most important in the 
country and largest tributary of the number one stream, 
the Magdalena. This nearly level valley, at an altitude close 
to three thousand feet, possesses some of the most fertile 
soil found anywhere in the world. Baron von Humboldt 
called it the paradise of America. Including parts of neigh- 
boring Cauca and Caldas states, as well as Valle del Cauca 
department itself, the area is already one of Colombia's 
main agricultural zones and, with some two million people, 
one of the most densely populated. It yields large quantities 
of sugor, coffee, rice, beans, and cattle, but much of the 
land suffers periodic floods or droughts, and proper drain- 
age and irrigation can make possible better use of some 
18,000 or more square miles. 

David E. Lilienthal, former chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and later of the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission, served as a special unpaid adviser to Colom- 
bian President Gustavo Rojas Pinilla in the original plan- 
ning. Following his reco dations, an autonomous Cauca 
Valley Corporation has been created with an operating 
fund of at least $200,000 for the first year, and three 
experienced engineering firms have been hired to speed 
the work and train personnel. The project is regarded not 
merely as a regional one, but as a demonstration and 
training area for the country as a whole, to serve as a 
model and stimulus for further improvement elsewhere. 
Both the national and departmental governments are con- 
tributing funds, and no private or international source will 
be overlooked to make the program as thoroughgoing as 
possible. A mission from the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development is now in Colombia helping 
with the financial and economic problems involved. 

While the valley floor is nearly flat—it may have been 
a lake bed in ancient times-—it is tightly pinched by moun- 
tains on both sides in several places that offer good sites 
for multi-purpose dams. Under consideration are locations 
at Salvajina Sudrez and nearby Timba, on the Calima 
River, and on tributaries of the Cauca near Cali. A French 
construction company is already building « new hydro- 
electric installation on the Anchicayé River, which drains 
into the Pacific. Dam construction may take as long as five 
years, but improvements in irrigation and drainage are 
expected to raise farm production much sooner. The state 
and national governments have launched a strong drive 
to push the cattle up into the hills and turn the flat land 
over to crop raising. 


ON THE ECONOMIC FRONT 


The entire program will be closely coordinated with the 


Valle del Cauca state four-year development plan involv- 
ing extensive road construction, housing, schools, and indus- 
tries, for which approximately four hundred million dollars 
has been allocated. 

Coli itself, the capital of Valle del Cauca department, 
is the fastest-growing industrial center in the country. Its 
population has more than doubled since 1944, and many 
new commercial buildings and factories have sprung up 
during the same period. It is now the major manufacturing 
center in Colombia for drugs, pharmaceuticals, soap, vege- 
table oils, and beer. Several prominent U. S. firms have 
teamed up with Colombian capital to produce tires, card- 
board containers, bottles and cans, and other items. Rich 
local coal deposits have not been extensively exploited, but 
private interests are planning increased production for 
export through the port of Buenaventura. 

Both International Bank officials and commercial observ- 
ers are enthusiastic over the dynamic and determined 
attitude of the Cauca Valley Corporation directors and 
hope the coordinated regional program will serve as an 
example for many other areas in Latin America. 


MORE SOCIAL SECURITY 

The Mexican Institute of Social Security has now ex- 
tended its insurance coverage for work accidents, sickness, 
maternity, disability, old age, involuntary retirement, and 
death, to farm as well as industrial workers in the states 
of Baja California, Sgpora, and Sinaloa. The Institute was 
set up in 1943 and has gradually enlarged its activities. 
First to be covered were industrial workers in the Federal 
District. In the following years services were undertaken in 
Puebla, Monterrey, Orizaba, Guadalajara, and other areas. 
Especially significant in the new move is the inclusion of 
rural workers in these three states where many seasonal 
hands are employed. Members of local agricultural credit 
or ejidal credit societies are also covered. In other parts 
of the country where small individual farm holdings pre- 
dominate it has not yet been possible to apply the social 
security law. 

The Institute operates many hospitals, clinics, and aid 
stations throughout the country. For on-the-job accidents, 
benefits amount to 75 per cent of the worker's salary for 
up to a year, plus whatever medical care is needed. Per- 
manent disability brings a pension of 66 per cent of the 
salary. For accidents or illness not connected with the job, 
a 40 per cent subsidy is granted. Old age pensions are 
still on a modest scale. 

To support all these services and benefits, the insured 
worker contributes 3.5 per cent of his wages, the employer 
adds another 8.84 per cent, and the government matches 
the worker's assessment from general tax funds. For com- 
ment on the Mexican Institute's help to other countries, 
see “Share and Share Alike” on page 39. 
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As commission left Costa Rica for Washington, crowds gathered to express thanks, Sign reads: “OAS, Symbol of Peace in America” 


MOVING AHEAD 


OAS Council Chairman makes progress report 


José A. Mora 


THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES, as an expres- 
sion of the development of a community of free nations, 
is not an artificial product, nor has it arisen out of the 
formulation of legal texts or out of treaty provisions, as 
I recently had occasion to express it. The characteristic 
of our organization over the years has been its constant 
outstripping of its own formulas for peaceful coexistence 
in America. These formulas have been adapted with mag- 
nificent spontaneity to the increasing needs of the New 
World. Therefore, the inter-American system has not 
stopped since its creation—it is a living and constant!y 
growing organism. 

Pan American Day each year awakens memories full 
of historic meaning to America. If we date the beginning 
of our organization from 1889-90, when the First Inter- 
American Conference was held in Washington, we must 
also bear in mind that the movement which gave it life has 
such illustrious antecedents as Simén Bolivar’s inspired 
idea in convoking the first congress of American states 
at Panama City in 1826. Bolivar was capable of looking 
ahead and visualizing the institution in all its greatness. 
Since long before, the idea had been ripening in his 
mind. In his invitation of December 7, 1824, he mentioned 
a previous circular that he had sent in 1822, as President 
of Colombia, calling on the governments of Mexico, Peru, 


Chi'e, and Buenos Aires to join in forming a confedera- 
tion that would meet on the Isthmus of Panama as an 
assembly to serve “as counsel in great conflicts, as a 
point of contact on common dangers, as a faithful inter- 
preter of public treaties when difficulties occur, and as a 
conciliator, in short, of our differences,” 

It is admirable to see how far this program of action 
foreseen by Bolivar has been carried out. As James Brown 
Scott has so well said, the Congress of Panama had more 
far-reaching implications than its actual meeting or even 
its deliberations: “With this single act, the Americas 
concretely professed their spiritual unity, for without 
distinction of geographic situation, language, religion, or 
race, they had agreed to meet to deliberate on the con- 
tinental situation. Even today, they continue to deliberate 
on the same topics.” 

But whet was then a dream is today a vigorous reality. 
Its various stages have demonstrated that, like everything 
human, the Organization of American States has had to 
pass through adolescence and youth, until today it is 
fully mature. It is gratifying to know that the New World 
possesses the oldest association of nations now in exist- 
ence. The Pan American doctrines of our statesmen are 
the model for other regions of the globe. Therefore, what 
happened to our system of life with the creation of the 
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present world organization at San Francisco was of 
enormous significance. Not only were we able to preserve 
and consolidate the regional organization within the uni- 
versal, but we introduced into the United Nations Charter 
the noblest postulates America has put in practice through 
its years of international progress. The battle carried on 
in San Francisco to bring the two mechanisms into har- 
mony was primarily the work of Americans anxious to 
preserve the identity of our Organization and the doctrine 
of our peoples. On that memorable occasion, we Latin 
Americans had at our side such distinguished men as 
the late Senator Arthur Vandenberg, who from that time 
on became a champion of our institution. Chapultepec, 
a few months earlier, had meant a culminating stage in 
the progressive ascent to juridical regulation of the inter- 
American system. The Second World War had confronted 
our peoples with dangers never before imagined. Our 
collective efforts to establish legal norms for relations 
among states and for the maintenance of peace and 
security in America had not foreseen aggression from 
outside the continent. At Chapultepec, the tragedy through 
which the world was passing made it necessary to con- 
sider possible threats from abroad. The application of 
sanctions was to be mentioned for the first time in our 
treaty or agreement obligations when the Act of Chapulte- 
pee was signed. The reorganization of the inter-American 
system was conceived in Mexico City, with valiant deter- 
mination and enthusiasm that expressed a sincere faith 
in the future of our republics. While the basic principles 
previously adopted by the American governments were 
confirmed, a movement was also begun to defend man 
as the center of gravity of civilization. 

“The purpose of the State is the happiness of man 
in society... . The American man cannot conceive of 


During crisis, OAS Council held almost continual sessions 


living without justice, just as he cannot conceive of living 
without liberty.” These were some of the concepts em- 
ployed at Chapultepec, and these were the foundations 
for the study of a Charter to give institutional structure 
to our regional association and to the Rio Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance. Economic collaboration also took 
new directions. “Economic cooperation is essential to the 
common prosperity of the American nations. Want 
among any of their peoples, whether in the form of 
poverty, malnutrition, or ill health, affects each one of 
them, and consequently all of them jointly”’—this was 
another of the principles proclaimed at Chapultepec. The 
meaning of these words indicated a recognition of a 
certain parallelism between the dangers of armed aggres- 
sion and the threats stemming from a population weak- 
ened by malnutrition or misery. From then on, the living 
conditions of the peoples of the Hemisphere had to be 
considered as a fundamental factor along with the 
problems of peace and security. 

With this background, it is easy to understand the 
driving force that marked our meetings at Rio to con- 
sider the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance in 1947 and 
at Bogota to approve the OAS Charter the following 
year. This document, crowning a historic evolution, was 
signed in the name of the peoples. So it declared that “the 
historic mission of America is to offer to man a land of 
liberty, and a favorable environment for the development 
of his personality and the realization of his just aspira- 
tions” and again that “the true significance of American 
solidarity and good neighborliness can only mean the 
consolidation on this continent, within the framework of 
democratic institutions, of a system of individual liberty 
and social justice based on respect for the essential 
rights of man.” 


-some lasting all night—to discuss reports sent in from Central America 
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Within this framework, the Organization must fulfill 
such essential aims as those of guaranteeing the peace 
and security of the Hemisphere, assuring peaceful solu- 
tion of whatever controversies arise among the States, 
organizing joint action to meet aggression, and promoting 
and intensifying international cooperation in all fields 
of human activity, attending to political, juridical, social, 
cultural, and economic problems. 

In recent days the Organization has had highly sig- 
nificant experience as a mechanism for the maintenance 
of peace. The Rio Treaty has demonstrated its usefulness 
as an instrument of collective security and for discourag- 
ing aggression in America. The prestige won by the OAS 
during the latest application of the Treaty has had world- 
wide repercussions. The efficacy of the regional mecha- 
nism in meeting situations of the utmost gravity in this 
field was put to the test, and the Organization was re- 
markably successful in overcoming the difficulties. 

In the recent case of Costa Rica, for the first time air En route to Managua to continue investigation, commission boards 
forces operating on a joint mission of peaceful observa- plane provided by Ecuadorean Air Force at San José airport 
tion patrolled the skies of America in the name of the rs 
OAS and under its supervision, as policemen of the : 
peace. As their flag, they displayed the ideals of concord 
and of justice to see that international law was observed 
and the sovereignty and territorial integrity of the Amer- 
ican States were respected. The OAS massed its weight 
behind these revered principles. With astonishment and 
admiration the peoples of the world watched our inter- 
national machinery roll into action. This was a direct 
expression of the power of the people’s conscience. It 
was clear that a task of historic import in the life of 
our countries had been performed, which strengthened 
hope and faith in pacts and obligations solemnly assumed 
by the American governments. 

The advances made in the maintenance of peace have . ‘ 
permitted substantial parallel progress in economic and = ; 4 
social cooperation. The unlimited opportunities opened 
up by economic development of the Americas become 
plainer every day. Costa Rican Foreign Minister Esquivel embraces OAS Ambassador 

In turn, the OAS Council is beginning new studies Quintanilla of Mexico as investigative meetings open in San José 
of a legal and political nature, thanks to the wagers Brazilian, Ecuadorean, and Mexican military observers attached 
referred to it by the Inter-American Conference in to commission examine war materiel captured from rebels 
Caracas. While new formulas on the procedure of pacific 
settlements are being considered, research is also advanc- 
ing on the protection of human rights. For this purpose, 
and for the first time, a special subcommittee of the 
Council is devoted to this social and juridical field, acting 
within the basic principles of the Bogota Charter. At 
the same time, the Pan American Union has begun tech- 
nical studies on legislation regarding freedom of speech 
and of the press in relation to the recognition of and 
respect for human rights, starting with an exchange of 
legal texts and court decisions of the various countries. 
All this gives us hope that our organization will continue 
to develop, that it will widen the area of its operations, 
to benefit the peoples and governments of America. 
Certainly the balance of the last year’s activities is clear 
evidence that the march ahead has not stopped for one 
moment, @ 
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the Great 


Will fishing industry survive the sea lamprey? 


Paul E. Thompson 


A HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO a group of 
Canadian engineers, steamboaters, and freighters stood 
triumphant beside the newly completed Welland Canal— 
a monument to human skill and endurance. Now ships 
from the growing Great Lakes mining, industrial, and 
fishing ports could skirt Niagara Falls, formidable navi- 
gation barrier on the route to the Atlantic. But as with 
many man-made “creations,” that marvelous engineering 
feat had other far-reaching but disastrous effects its 
builders could not foresee. For Niagara Falls, between 
Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, had barred admission of 
an ugly, slithering parasite called the sea lamprey. By 
unleashing this blood-sucking Dracula, the Canal was 
ultimately to upset the delicate balance of nature and 
wreak havoc on a multi-million-dollar fishing industry. 

Today the individual and local suffering is vividly 
apparent along the Huron and Michigan shores even to 
the casual visitor: beached and abandoned fishing boats, 
listed over and rotting; formerly busy and prosperous 
fish-buying houses fallen into neglect, with broken win- 
dows, sagging roofs, and unused wharves; forgotten net 
racks with bits of torn gillnetting whitening in the sun: 
and cottages forsaken by families gone to seek a living 
in the steel mills or the automobile industry after genera- 
tions of fishing the lakes. A sad and desolate picture to 
those who love the water and its wealth, even though 
the heavily populated and highly industrialized Great 
Lakes states—New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota—can easily 
absorb the loss of such an industry. 

For centuries before the Welland Canal was even 
thought of, the parasitic eel-shaped lamprey moved each 


summer from the Atlantic Ocean into the coastal streams 
of Europe and North America to build nests, deposit 
eggs, and die. (They are the same creatures that are 
considered a delicacy in coastal Europe. An old story, 
apocryphal perhaps, has it that one of the food-loving 
British kings died after overindulgence in lampreys 
cooked in wine. A small relative of the sea lamprey is a 
native resident of Mexico.) Some on this side of the 
Atlantic long ago forsook the ocean forever and lived 
out their lives in Lake Ontario as dwarfs, feeding on 
resident fish, spawning and dying in its tributary streams. 

History does not tell us when sea lampreys first moved 
into the Finger Lakes of New York State, but we are 
sure they came from Lake Ontario via the elaborate 
system of barge canals connecting Oswego with Buffalo. 
Students and teachers at Cornell University, just above 
Cayuga Lake, have used this Finger Lake as an outdoor 
biological laboratory, carefully observing the sea lamprey 
population. The typically dwarfed landlocked form aver- 
ages only about twelve inches long and feeds indis- 
criminately upon all seventy-four species of fish in the 
lake. Even after a biological balance has been struck 
between prey and parasite, the lamprey annually kills 
more food fish, it is believed, than do all the fishermen 
on Cayuga Lake. As many as twelve out of fifteen catfish 
taken in some years have been heavily lamprey-scarred, 
and unknown thousands die of their wounds. 

The mouth of this true sea monster is a nearly circular 
sucking disk, efficiently equipped with concentric rows 
of pointed teeth and an armored rasping tongue to grip 
the side of its victim and suck blood at leisure. A 
specialized gland secretes an anticoagulant to keep the 
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blood flowing freely. Unless dislodged, the lamprey kills; 
if he does loose his hold for some reason, an ugly sore 
is left that sharply reduces the marketability of the host 
fish. 

The lamprey at home in the sea may be three feet 
long; in the more restricted Great Lakes it is usually 
less than two feet, but is still a formidable enemy of 
many of our choicest fresh-water food fishes. Unfortu- 
nately, those lake-region residents who have eaten it 
have found it unpalatable, so that no demand for lampreys 
may be expected to reduce its numbers. 

The sea lampreys have never really prospered in Lake 
Erie, a warm, shallow basin about 250 miles long, and 
it took almost a hundred years for them to traverse the 
lake and enter Lake Huron. This was the place for them, 
with cold waters, fat lake trout and delicious whitefish, 
and clear, gravel-bottomed tributary streams for spawn- 
ing! They thrived, they spread, they ate their fill, and 
the work of engineers a century before came to dreadful 
fruition. From first penetration into Lake Huron in 1932, 
when the lake trout fishery yielded nearly two million 
pounds, until 1953, when less than fifty pounds were 
caught, the lampreys had their own way. 

A Milwaukee, Wisconsin, fisherman brought in the 
first lamprey from Lake Michigan—next after Huron in 
the Great Lakes system—in 1936. It was sixteen inches 
long and attached to a four-and-a-half pound lake trout. 
From annual catches of five to six million pounds of 
these fine fish in the 1930's, Lake Michigan production 
sank to less than fifty pounds in 1953, 

Lake Superior was invaded next, but not until 1947, 
and the full effect of the lamprey attack has not yet 
been felt in that huge, cold lake. Still, the history of the 
quick collapse of the lake trout fisheries of Lakes Huron 
and Michigan foreshadows the same tragedy in Lake 
Superior. 

As usual in such cases, there were prophets of doom 
crying in the wilderness not very long after the first lam- 
prey spawning migrant was discovered in the Huron 


River in 1932. That same year Dr. Charles W. Creaser 
of Wayne University in Detroit wrote with alarm in a 
national scientific journal: “In the not too distant future, 
it will no doubt be encountered throughout the Great 
Lakes waters. Knowing its record of destruction among 
the food fishes . .. , we must consider it as one more 
source of further depletion of the fisheries of the Great 
Lakes.” Dr. Carl L. Hubbs, internationally known ichthy- 
ologist then at the University of Michigan, warned of 
the potential danger even earlier, in 1929, as more and 
more individual lampreys were picked up in Lake Erie, 
and again in 1936 after the first lamprey was reported 
in Lake Michigan. Dr. John Van Oosten, dean of Great 
Lakes fishery biologists for the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, warned the fishing industry of impend- 
ing crisis. 

Perhaps it is unfair to say these warnings went un- 
noticed, but certainly no widespread interest developed 
until after World War II. By that time fishermen around 
Lake Huron had caught many lamprey-scarred fish, their 
catches had fallen off alarmingly, and the State of 
Michigan decided to find out more about its new Public 
Fish Enemy No. 1. But by then there were more than 
sixty Michigan streams with established lamprey spawn- 
ing runs and the Lake Huron lake trout catch had fallen 
to 173,000 pounds, one tenth of the catch a decade before. 

In 1944 a fence and trap were placed in a Michigan 
stream and 3,366 lampreys were captured and killed dur- 
ing a part of the upstream spawning migration. Although 
this was a small-scale, inadequate operation, it did pro- 
vide some information on the life history and habits of 
the parasite and a clue to its numbers, and gave impetus 
to greater research effort. 

A lamprey-tight weir on the same stream in 1949 took 
24,643 adults. Some of the early prophets of damage to 
the fisheries expressed doubt as to possibilities for con- 
trol of the invading sea lamprey. Control, of course, 
essentially means deliberate overfishing. Many people 
interested in fishery conservation never hesitate to ery 
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“depletion from overfishing” when a game or commer- 
cial fish is involved, even in these Great Lakes. But to 
set out purposefully to exterminate a species or reduce 
its numbers to ineflectuality was a challenging task 
indeed. 

First, it was a question of our finding weak spots to 
attack. Does the lamprey have enemies or parasites or 
diseases? No, apparently these were left behind in the 
sea. No doubt an abundance of food and lack of enemies 
led to the fantastic success of this exotic in fresh water. 
Some aquarium experiments proved that American eels 
liked the flavor of young lampreys, but the idea of 
introducing another stranger into the lakes was rejected. 
We remembered what happened when the mongoose was 
introduced into the West Indies to kill off the snakes: the 
snakes are gone, but there are lots of mongooses and 
they are crazy about domestic fowl. Sea lampreys don’t 
like the flavor of other lampreys, so cannibalism won't 
help. Does it move in schools like many fish so that it 
may be taken in quantity? No, in the lake it is a lone 
traveler, usually hitchhiking with a poor, unwilling fish. 
Can it somehow be prevented from reproducing? Yes, 
because it is most vulnerable in the shallow spawning 
streams on its upstream migration. 

Physical barriers like the one illustrated are pro- 
hibitively expensive to build and maintain. They must 
be strong enough to withstand flash floods yet must per- 
mit free passage of water; they must be tended daily to 
clean away trash 4nd remove and kill lampreys and pass 
food and game fish upstream from the traps. Fortunately. 
no more need be built. For cheap, easily installed elec- 
trical barriers are effective in killing the adult spawners 
without too much damage to food fishes in the same 
stream. The lampreys, less sensitive to electricity than 
other fish, run carelessly through a fringe of weak 
voltage into a strongly charged electrical field, where 
they are killed; desirable fish, on the other hand, are 
deflected by the weak impulses into an uncharged trap, 
from which they are easily transferred upstream. Experi- 
ments with alternating and direct current, different volt- 
ages and frequencies, and varying wave characteristics 
have established the efficacy and economy of control at 
this point in the lamprey’s life history. An electrical 
fence costs about a fourth as much as a physical barrier 
does, and its operation costs only a few cents an hour 
for electricity. 

After several years of observation and experimentation, 
we now know all the important elements of the lamprey’s 
life history. They are primitive animals with a soft 
skeleton of cartilage rather than bone like their scaly-fish 
relatives. The spawning lampreys are highly sensitive to 
stream and stream-bottom conditions—they must have 
just the right temperature, strong water current, and 
coarse gravel for their nest-building. Hatching of the 
eggs—as many as 107,000 per female—takes two weeks. 
The baby lampreys are blind, toothless, and harmless. 
In a month or less the orphans (the parent lampreys die 
after spawning once) drift downstream and burrow into 
muddy bottom, passively sucking in whatever suitable 
food is brought to them by the currents. So they live for 
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Physical barriers to spawning lampreys, like this weir on the 
Ocqueoc River in Michigan, are expensive to build and tend 


Newer, cheaper electrical weir kills lampreys trying to enter 
Hubbards Creek, Wisconsin, from Lake Michigan 


almost four years. Then when they are six or eight inches 
long, they gradually transform: eyes develop and the 
mouth evolves, growing rows of teeth and a rasping 
tongue. In fall and winter they move downstream to 
begin a parasitic life in the lake for eighteen months 
or so before the cycle is repeated. Carefully designed 
and controlled laboratory experiments continued for long 
periods have shown that no less than twenty pounds of 
fish is required to feed a parasitic sea lamprey to bring 
it to maturity. 

This condensed account of the sea lamprey’s birth, 
transformation, mode of living, spawning, and death 
suggests two important points to consider in reducing 
their numbers. At any one time there are four generations 
of the creatures snugly bedded in the streams awaiting 
transformation, plus juveniles and adults preying on fish 
in the lakes. Remove, then, all the adults as they move 
upstream to spawn in one season; replenishment will 
keep coming for four or five more years. The second point, 
also troublesome, is that the transformed, newly parasitic 
lampreys go foraging for the first time from their stream 
beds under cover of winter snow and ice in these northern 
waters, when it is difficult or impossible to capture or 
kill them. 
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Still another problem of considerable magnitude is 
the fact that we are dealing with no mere domestic diff- 
culty. Only Lake Michigan is wholly within the United 
States; the shorelines of Lakes Erie, Huron, and Superior 
are shared with Canada. And the great, long-sought St. 
Lawrence River Seaway project, just authorized by the 
United States Congress, includes a plan for improving 
the old Welland Canal and its locks for ship traffic, so 
that lamprey traffic will no doubt benefit also. 

What, then, is the outlook for the future? 

We know from extensive surveys that lampreys inhabit 
ninety United States streams of Lake Superior, 107 of 
Lake Michigan, and thirty-three of Lake Huron. The 
Federal Fish and Wildlife Service and the states of 
Michigan and Wisconsin have seventy electrical and 
physical barriers to lamprey migration in operation in 
the three lakes, and the U.S. shore of Lake Superior will 
be completely blocked before the 1955 run. An intensive 
screening of new or little-known chemical compounds to 
find some that will kill the larval lampreys in their 
stream burrows without killing valuable fish has turned 
up several promising ones, though the probability of 
finding a highly selective lethal toxin seemed remote at 
the outset. If chemical control tests are successful and 
found practical for general application, the control process 
can be remarkably speeded up. 

Concurrently with concern about the lampreys much 
advance planning is being done for fish restoration once 
control is achieved. Though some artificial propagation 
of fish has been disappointing from the standpoint of 
returns from hatchery plantings, we are hopeful about 
restoring lake-trout production in the Great Lakes. This 
big—up to a hundred pounds—flavorful fish is in great 
demand and often brings over a dollar a pound to the 
retail fish dealer. There are good reasons for optimism: 
hatchery-reared fish have been marked, planted, and re- 
covered from the commercial fishery in encouraging 
numbers. 

Plantings of lake trout in Lake Titicaca in Peru and 
Bolivia have been successful beyond expectation. In 
1939 and 1940, 484,500 lake trout eggs were shipped 
from the U.S. fish hatchery at Cape Vincent, New York, 
by train, by steamer from New York City to Mollendo, 
thence by rail again to the lake, where they were hatched 
at Chucuito. This came about after Milton C. James, a 
fish-culture expert of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
engaged in 1936 by a mixed Peruvian-Bolivian com- 
mission to study possibilities for increasing lake produc- 
tion, recommended importation of fertilized eggs. Despite 
the distance and the difficulties of transporting the lake 
trout eggs to Lake Titicaca at an altitude of over 12,500 
feet, losses seem to have been small. Plans for shipment 
of more lake trout eggs were cancelled in 1942 because 
of war complications; nevertheless, there is no doubt 
that these fine fish have flourished and catches are made 
from both Peruvian and Bolivian shores. 

Perhaps the brightest sign on the horizon is the pros- 
pect for early ratification and implementation of a fishery 
conservation treaty between the United States and 


Canada, which will make possible an all-out effort on 


an international scale to control this desperado, Already 
the Canadians have started an inventory of the problem 
on their side of the lakes, are laying plans for electrical 
devices in their streams, and are testing larvicides, too. 
The states involved and the Canadian province of Ontario © 
are setting up the machinery for massive lake trout 
plantings. 

There are some fainter glimmerings of hope. Perhaps 
some natural biological forces are at work which may 
reduce the need for full-scale human interference. In 
Lake Huron, for instance, the blood-suckers may be run- 
ning low on food, They are getting smaller each year. 
Stranger still, their sex ratio has changed strikingly. 
From the approximately balanced ratio of males to 
females expected in nature the sea-lamprey runs have 
shown a marked trend toward male predominance, One 
well-documented total run of nearly twenty-five thousand 
animals had a sex ratio of 214 males to 100 females. We 
don’t know the cause of this phenomenon but are in- 
terested because of the possibility that, if the trend con- 
tinues at or near the present rate, it will adversely affect 
the beast’s reproductive potential. We hope so, for the 
lowest estimate for total control on the United States 
side alone is a capital investment of a million and a half 
dollars plus five hundred thousand yearly for operation 
of devices, restoration of the fishery, and continued 
research, 

Already the Federal Government of the United States 
has poured some $1,750,000 into sea lamprey research 
and control and experimental lake trout marking and 
planting. The individual states have been spending at the 
rate of about fifty thousand dollars a year and are pre- 
paring to participate in rehabilitation through fish hatch- 
ing and stocking to the tune of about five hundred 
thousand dollars a year. On the other side of the lakes, 
the Canadian province of Ontario has for several years 
assigned a few men and about ten thousand dollars for 
trapping spawning migrants; in 1953 the Federal Govern- 
ment of Canada stepped in with more than three hundred 
thousand dollars to begin full-scale control. 

With reconstruction of the Welland Canal in prospect, 
perhaps the engineers can devise some method of lamprey- 
proofing the original and artificial ingress from the sea, 

Using the valuable lake trout as an example of the 
consequence of lamprey depredations may give an over- 
simplified idea of the whole situation, Though annual 
losses to fishermen from lake trout destruction total more 
than two and a half million dollars a year, damage to 
most of the other important commercial species has in- 
creased as the lake trout have declined. As in any 
biological complex where an imbalance is artificially 
induced, some startling changes have taken place. The 
lake trout is a carnivorous fish, and when abundant 
found ample food among the herring-like fish of the lakes, 
commonly called “chubs.” Now, with nothing to keep 
them down, the chubs, too, have multiplied far beyond 
any market for these second-rate fish. 

Those long-gone engineers at the opening of a canal 
and a burgeoning economic era opened a veritable Pan- 
dora’s box. We hope we can slam the lid in time. © @ @ 


IN BRAZIL 

Paraguayan Minister of Finance (second from right) visits 
newest OAS technical-cooperation project, the Inter-American 
Training Center in Brazil for the Evaluation of Natural 
Resources, On the table is a machine for interpreting aerial 
photographs, which uses stereopticon principle to help 
evaluate forests, soil, water, and minerals, The Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History, a specialized 
agency of the OAS, runs the center 


IN URUGUAY 
Right: Student weaver at Uruguayan school, visited by OAS 
seminar trainees on field trip. The inter-American Institute 
Jor the Protection of Childhood in Montevideo operates these 
workshops, which offer two months’ intensive training to 
Latin American leaders of children’s agencies; afterward 
staff goes to each country to direct in-service training 


in action 


The pictures on these pages 
represent a cross section of its 
field work up and down this 
Hemisphere 


IN MEXICO 
The Committee for Cultural Action (above) in Mexico City 
carries the ball for the Inter-American Cultural Council, 
one of three technical organs of the OAS Council. 

The other two, dealing with legal affairs and social and 
economic activities, are located in Rio and Washington, 
respectively 
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IN VENEZUELA IN COLOMBIA 


In 1953, at the request of the Inter-American Economic and Major Calderon, manager of the Colombian Instituto de 
Social Council, the PAU Division of Labor and Social Affairs Crédito Territorial, an organization that finances home- 
made a special field investigation of the causes and effects building, examines prefabricated concrete stairs at the 

of the movement of rural workers from farms to cities in Inter-American Housing Research and Training Center in 
Venezuela. Here new low-rent apartments built by the Banco Bogota. Developed by the Pan American Union's Housing 
Obrero in Caracas loom above squatters’ shacks they will and Planning Division, this is another project in the OAS 
replace Technical Cooperation Program. The center trains specialists, 


advises housing officials of member countries, and seeks 
ways of closing the gap between the cost of adequate, 
sanitary housing and what people can afford to pay, since 
cost still keeps many families in substandard housing 

all over the Hemisphere 


IN BRAZIL 


At Pan American F oot-and-Mouth-Disease Center near Rio 
de Janeiro, mouse gets a dose of virus in experiment on 
plague that is constant threat to Hemisphere’s cattle. 
Organized by the Pan American Sanitary Bureau as part of 
the OAS Technical Cooperation Program, the center offers 
training and diagnostic services and carries on important 
new research on immunization and control methods. The 
Sanitary Bureau, supported by all the OAS member 
countries, has its headquarters in Washington and doubles 
as the regional office of the W orld Health Organization 


IN CHILE 


Trainees study graphs and 
charts at three-year-old 
statistical training center in 
Santiago, Chile. Sponsored by 
Inter-American Statistical 
Institute, the school trains 
such specialists as bank 
officials, ministry of finance 
employees, postgraduates in 
economics, people from 
production-development 
institutes, and fiscal control 
agency personnel 


IN MEXICO 

Readers browse among OAS 
publications dealing with 
multiple facets of inter- 
American life during annual 
Mexican Book Fair 
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IN GERMANY 

Poster announcing Latin 
American traveling art 
exhibit in U.S. zone 

of Germany. Prepared 
by the Pan American 
Union's visual-arts 
section, the show was 
one of several sent 
abroad to display 
drawings, water colors, 
oils on paper, and 
original prints by 
contemporary artists 


Amerikahaus Berlin und Kunstamt Tiergarten 
Litzowplatz9 ' VENEZUELA 
in den Ausstetilungsraumen am 
fret PAU Travel Division Chie{ rancisco J. Hernandez 
(center) and his technical assistant, engineer Hugo 
Seijart (right), explain status of the Pan American 
Highway System jor a Caracas television audience 
during Sixth Pan American Highway Congress 


IN MEXICO 
Under joint auspices of OAS and UNESCO, the 
Latin American Fundamental Education Press 
provides instructive reading matter in Spanish for 
semi-literates. Over a million booklets, on thirty 
different subjects, have been distributed in almost 
every Spanish American nation. First ten in series 
were tested in Costa Rica and Mexico for readability, 
word frequency, and effectiveness of illustrations. 

As a start, three thousand Popular Libraries— 
complete sets of these booklets—are being 
incorporated into Costa Rican libraries ; ultimately 

a hundred thousand will be distributed throughout 
Latin America 


IN BRAZIL 

Brazilian President Jodo Café Filho addresses 
opening meeting of Fourth Extraordinary Session of 
the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 
held in Petrépolis, near Rio, last November. This was 
the first such session to bring together all the 
Ministers of Finance or Economy of the American 
republics. They dealt with such matters as fair prices 
for raw materials, financing industrial development, 
fostering international trade, disposing of surplus 
commodities, and the OAS Technical Cooperation 
Program. Regular meetings of the Economic and 
Social Council, which is one of the technical organs 
of the OAS Council, are held at the Pan American 
Union building in Washington 
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PAU Fellowship Program, officially established by 
OAS Council in 1952, affords American governments 
opportunities to send career-service employees to 
Washington for one month, to learn firsthand about 
this and other international agencies with 
headquarters here. The Division of Education 
supervises activities of three such groups annually, 
with each nation limited to one representative a year 


Columbus Memorial Library supervises first Spanish 
translation of Dewey Decimal Classification, most widely 
used library cataloguing system, for Forest Press, Inc. 
Project was undertaken at request of Latin American 
librarians to eliminate troublesome need for using English 
text in teaching and practice. Norah Albanell MacColl of 
Uruguay (second from left) is in charge of monumental 
task, and other PAU specialists lend assistance on 
technical sections 


IN VENEZUELA 

To bring schooling to many rural children who now receive 
none, the American countries need more teachers, and to 
train them they need more normal-school teachers. Under 
the OAS Technical Cooperation Program, a training center 
for such leaders is in operation at Rubio, Venezuela. 

These children in the nearby rural community of Bramén 
benefit from latest methods, applied by student-teachers 
under professors’ direction 


IN COSTA RICA 

Since 1944, the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences at Turrialba, Costa Rica, supported by jourteen 
member countries, has been working on ways to increase 
agricultural production and raise living standards in the 
Americas. Here, in corn variety trials, scientist compares 
growth of normal plant (left) and stunted infected 
specimen. Courses are offered in various agricultural 
specialties at Turrialba; for the OAS Technical Cooperation 
Program the Institute has set up regional demonstration 
areas and courses in farm methods, extension work, and 
domestic science in Cuba, Peru, and Uruguay 


IN BRAZIL 

Corner of library jor workers’ education in the school of 
economics at the University of Brazil in Rio. Set up by the 
OAS together with the Ministry of Labor and the labor 
unions, it is part of a widespread program to help workers 
play a responsible role in improving their own knowledge 
and living standards 
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benefit from latest methods, applied by student-teachers 
under professors’ direction 


JUNGLE CAPITAL 


Iquitos on the Amazon 


Alberto Ruiz Cardenas 


IN THE AMAZONIAN forests grows a curious tree—the 
carnatba palm. Commercially, it is an important source 
of wax for candles, varnish, and various polishes. Medi- 
cines are made from its roots; starch is obtained from its 
trunk; houses are built from its wood; baskets, fishing 
nets, mats, hats, and rope are woven from its leaf fibers; 
its fruit can be eaten raw or cooked; sugar is extracted 
from its trunk; a delicious drink similar to milk can be 
prepared from its sap; a substitute for coffee comes 
« from its seeds (thus a single tree produces café au lait 
and the sugar to sweeten it). Not surprisingly, Humboldt 
called the carnatba “the tree of life.” It may well stand 
as a symbol of the riches that are Peru’s, on the other 
side of the Andes. 
For Peru is not all towering mountains. In the East, 
nearly two thirds of its territory stretches green and 


i hot and mysterious from the lower slopes to the Amazon 

and beyond. This is the region called the Montaia—the 
}: Peruvian share of what has often been called the “green 
: hell” but to Hudson was “green mansions.” Carpeted by 


no one knows how many varieties of plants and trees, 
peopled by alligators and macaws and jaguars and bril- 
liant butterflies, standing guard over valuable minerals 
and petroleum deposits, threaded by innumerable rivers 
that combine to form the Amazon, the Montafia (the 
word literally means “mountain,” but to all Peruvians it 
signifies the jungle) comprises about three hundred thou- 
sand square miles——all of San Martin, Loreto, and Madre 
de Dios departments and parts of seven others. More 
than two thousand miles up the Amazon, on its left bank, 
this indescribably beautiful wilderness is abruptly broken 
by a modern city of almost fifty thousand: Iquitos. 

Surrounded as it is by this land that has captured the 
imagination of so many, Iquitos has a built-in fascina- 
tion. It is truly the capital of the jungle; all the activities 
of the region converge there. Up the tributaries and sub- 
tributaries of the Amazon go the launches of Iquitos 
firms to sell the goods of civilization or to gather the 
produce of the jungle—rubber, cube roots to make the 
insecticide rotenone, alligator skins, animal hides, fine 
hardwoods, medicinal or dye plants—and bring it back 
to the city for shipment to western Peru, Brazil, the 
United States, and Europe. The wharves and the business 
district are always busy. The military-naval base opened 
a century ago by President Ramén Castilla, which led to 
the founding of the city on the site of a tiny hamlet, is 
still there. Oil men come and go, for since petroleum was 
discovered in the South various other sections of the 
jungle are being explored. Iquitos is often called, half- 
jocularly, “Peru’s principal Atlantic port,” and so it is: 
deep-draught vessels can navigate the Amazon to far 
beyond the Iquitos docks; westward, good communica- 
tions link the city with the rest of the country. 

Since ancient times the Montafia has been coveted 


Iquitos, Peru, on the Amazon in the heart of the 
jungle. Its name comes from local Indian tribe 
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territory. After many expeditions, the Incas succeeded 
in incorporating it into their Empire, but, because of the 
overwhelming natural obstacles, which have also baffled 
more recent treasure-seekers, they failed to establish their 
civilization there and hence to exploit its riches. The 
Spaniards believed that El Dorado, the Gilded Man whose 
elusive land of gold and precious stones was so attrac- 
tively described by the Indians, might be found in 
Amazonia. Therefore, the conquistadors and viceroys 
showed a lively interest in exploring it. In 1541 Gonzalo 
Pizarro organized a bold expedition from Quito to the 
East. Crossing the Andes, the party reached the banks of 
the Coca River, where they built a brigantine on which 
a mission headed by Francisco de Orellana was sent 
downstream in search of food, Orellana’s course took him 
to the Napo River, and, by following it to its mouth, he 
discovered in 1542 the mightiest river in the world. The 
very name “Amazon” owes its origin to his observation 
on this journey that when the natives came out to attack 
him, the women of the tribes participated actively in the 
battles. It is now widely thought that El Dorado never 
existed, that the whole story was invented by the Indians 
to deflect the Spaniards to other climes. Yet with their 
talk of vast treasures in that direction, the Indians un- 
wittingly told the truth. 

Much of this wealth is still unassessed. Ever since 
the seventeenth century, renowned English, French, 
Italian, U.S., and Peruvian scientists have been working 
to sort out Amazonian flora and fauna. Across the 
Brazilian border, many studies have been published. The 
magnificent forty-volume Martii flora Brasiliensis de- 
scribes 22,762 varieties of plants; Alencar Fernandes 
believes that more than three hundred thousand species 
exist. There was a time, fifty years ago, when because of 
one of these plants—rubber—the land of El Dorado was 
thought to have indeed been found at last. 

Those were the days when Iquitos changed from a 


Iquitos airport. Regular plane service links remote city with Lima and the rest of Peru, Colombia, Brazil, and other countries 


Launch on a tributary of the Amazon gathers jungle products and 
brings them back to Iquitos for shipment 
jungle village to a modern, even cosmopolitan city. Its 
population mounted from under fifteen thousand at the 
turn of the century to forty thousand—including many 
foreigners—in 1906, at the height of the boom. Hereto- 
fore merely the provincial seat of Baja Amazonas, a 
subdivision of Loreto Department, Iquitos became the 
capital of the department, whose affairs had grown so 
important and complex that it was split in two. Ships 
from all over the world tied up at the Iquitos docks to 
carry off rubber. Vast fortunes were created, and their 
holders could as easily find their way around Berlin, 
Paris, London, or New York as around Iquitos. Gold 
Peruvian pounds and English pounds sterling flooded in 
on the most unlikely people. Wild parties at lavish town 
houses ended with the guests pitching handfuls of gold 
coins into the street or kicking boxes of them about the 
floor to amuse the children. What need was there to save? 
Hence, when cheap East Indian rubber pricked the 
Amazonian balloon in 1914, countless families found 
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jungle. Its name comes from local Indian tribe 


themselves destitute overnight. My own home as a child 
was a thatched farmhouse with bamboo partitions to 
which my parents had been forced to move when their 
rubber money vanished; pig and chicken yards ringed 
it and patches of plantain and yuca were planted nearby. 
The businessmen, speculators, and hangers-on who had 
swollen the population went away. All that remained to 
tell of the great days was a few large trading firms, still 
in existence, whose owners had exercised more prudence 
than their fellow-townsmen. 

That, and the city itself. Present-day Iquitos owes its 
appearance to rubber prosperity. Its streets, wide and 
straight, are laid out checkerboard fashion along the 
river. The buildings are low and simple but substantial— 
of brick and concrete, mostly, with zinc or tile roofs and 
interior gardens in the old Spanish style, which combine 
to form a cheerful polychrome. Here and there plazas 
with monuments to national heroes break the pattern. 
A handsome tree-lined waterfront drive, the Malecén, 
runs the length of the city, overlooking a broad panorama 
of river and jungle. 

The less spectacular, more modest and wholesome 
prosperity Iquitos now enjoys dates back to World 
World II. Strangely enough, it was again rubber that 
started it. After the Japanese invasion of the East Indies 
cut off the major world source of supply, the United 
States turned to the rubber areas of Latin America. An 
official U.S. agency, the Rubber Development Corpora- 
tion, joined forces with the Corporacién Peruana del 
Amazonas to intensify production in the Iquitos region, 
and rubber is still exported in sizable quantities to the 
United States. But this time, of course, not all Iquitos’ 
eggs are in one basket. 

As a result of the mild boom that started then, the 
city regained, then surpassed, its former population. The 
streets are now being paved, and modern water and 
drainage systems are at last being installed. The neigh- 
boring villages have all been annexed. Perhaps most im- 
portant of all, improved transportation brought it within 
three hours by plane, or a few days by river steamer 
and the twelve-year-old Pucallpa-Lima highway, of the 
capital—a journey that used to take a month. 

Visitors are often surprised to find so many of the 
amenities of big-city life in Iquitos. They end by falling 
under its spell and becoming its leading propagandists. 
What with its good hotels, movies, restaurants, bars, 
frequent sporting events, social clubs, two radio stations, 
and four newspapers, they find they lack none of the 
civilized comforts they are accustomed to. And of course 
there is more: the pleasant Iquitos people and customs, 
and the jungle pressing in. 

The urbane and hospitable Iquitefios love parties. 
Wealthy people entertain often at home; other folk at- 
tend the dances held on Saturday and Sunday in practi- 
cally every neighborhood. On Sunday afternoon everyone 
adjourns to the sports fields. On every street corner, 
itinerant singers like the crippled Ramén Vela pour forth 
throbbing melodies. An odd but universal evening amuse- 
ment is bus-riding. The bus companies hire musicians to 
play after six o'clock, and everyone climbs aboard for an 


excursion to the outskirts and back, thus compensating 
the owners for scant business during the day. 

Iquitos girls are famous for their beauty. Slender as 
bamboo and proud, they walk elegantly because of their 
custom of carrying all their packages, from water jugs 
to bundles of clothing, on their heads. As they rinse their 
laundry on the banks of the Amazon, they look like 
nymphs. 

Beyond the city limits, the advent of the twentieth 
century has meant little—much too little. The paradox 
of the Montafia is this: though alone it could feed three 
times the country’s entire population, fewer than a tenth 
of the eight and a half million Peruvians live there. 


Ships tie up at various points along the Malecon, favorite Iquitos 
promenade, after unloading at the wharves 

Modern roads and scientific methods have not yet reached 
in very far, except for the experimental colony of Tingo 
Maria and the Chanchamayo Valley. Most of the jungle- 
dwellers either gather wild products for the big Iquitos 
firms, cultivate small clearings inefficiently, or hunt. 

Hunting in the jungle is fraught with danger. In order 
to seek out the colpas or colonies of animals, the hunter 
must penetrate deep into the bush where they hide far 
from human habitation. On his way, he is likely to cross 
the path of jaguars, which are looking as anxiously as 
he is for the colpas. Poisonous snakes and boas await 
him. But the most awe-inspiring -of all the jungle terrors 
is the legendary chulla-chaqui. Native hunters go in dread 
of meeting this limping man with one very long foot and 
one very short, who wears a red cap and carries off those 
so unfortunate as to encounter him. Having survived 
these perils and found his colpa, the hunter slaughters 
the animals wholesale. 

The best time for hunting is during the “winter” or 
wet season—January, February, and March. When the 
rivers, swollen by the torrential rains, overflow and flood 
the lowlands, animals of all kinds forsake their usual 
haunts and congregate on small islands of high ground 
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Typicel Iquitos architecture. Verandah built out over street 
supplies plenty of shade for both strolling and sitting 


Banco de Crédito, tiled like many Iquitos buildings, overlooks the 
river. Statue is of President Ramén Castilla, city’s founder, who 
is also famous for freeing Peruvian slaves 
locally called restingas (hence this is known as the time 
of the restingueo). The hunter willing to brave the snakes 
who also seek refuge there can make a fine bag with no 
effort. It is equally easy then to catch the succulent 
panguana, a partridge about the size of a chicken, The 
rivers are wide and the panguana’s strength is slight, so 
when it attempts to fly to the hills from its low-lying 
home it falls into the water, where the jungle-dwellers 
are waiting in boats. Deer and boar come their way too, 
trying to swim across. 

As the waters begin to recede, another phenomenon 
of plenty occurs—the saijanadas of fish. For some un- 
known reason, fish by the millions, covering the rivers 
from shore to shore, swim frantically upstream at this 
time. The natives catch them by merely going out in 
canoes and beating the water, whereupon the terrified 
fish leap from the surface and land in the canoes, filling 
them in no time. 


Wide beaches form on the river banks when the waters 
have gone down, and the rivers themselves are shallow. 
June and July, the season of the charapeo or charapa- 
hunt, approach. Charapas are fresh-water turtles, and the 
name is extended to the jungle-dwellers by inhabitants of 
other regions. There are three varieties of these turtles: 
the charapa grande, nearly the size of a bathtub, which 
lays from 250 to three hundred eggs; the taricaya, which 
lays thirty or thirty-five eggs; and the little cupiso or 
charapilla, which lays from six to fifteen. Both the eggs 
and the flesh of the charapilla are especially delicious. 
Jungle-dwellers watch eagerly for nights that promise 
thunder and lightning storms, for then the charapilla 
comes out to lay its eggs on the beach and is easily 
caught in a deep sack. This is regarded as a gay ad- 
venture, well worth the drawbacks of having to stay up 
all night and getting soaked through. The sacks need an 
eye kept on them, since the reptiles are skillful at escap- 
ing, as novices learn to their sorrow when they leave 
their trapped charapillas untended and go in search of 
more. As a result, the term charapilla is applied to girls 
who, impatient of formal marriage arrangements, simplify 
matters by skipping off with their chosen swains in the 
dead of night. “So-and-so has eloped; she’s a charapilla,” 
people say. 

Peru no longer has any excuse for letting the Montafia 
go by default. In an atomic age anything is possible. 
Fortunately, the difficult task has already begun. The 
three things needed most are roads, technical education, 
and settlers. 

Tingo Maria, on the Pucallpa highway, is a good ex- 
ample of what this combination can do. There great 
tracts of forest have been cut into farmland and pas- 
turage, and a government experimental farm both assists 
the colonists and carries on research. The road (a back- 
breaking project that would not have been possible with- 
out the rediscovery of Father Abad’s eighteenth-century 
missionary route through the mountains), the river at 
the end of it, and the town’s strategic location have made 
it the link between the highlands and the Montafia. In 
ten years the population has grown from six hundred to 
twenty-five thousand. Similarly, the famous highway 
from Tarma opened up to agriculture and stockraising 
the fertile Chanchamayo Valley, which now supplies the 
major mountain and coast cities. To build this road the 
laborers had to work lashed together like alpinists, and 
for the same reason. Much will be contributed by the 
industrial and agricultural schools that have been estab- 
lished in various provincial capitals; by the Instituto 
Politéenico del Oriente in Iquitos, founded in 1947; and 
by Point Four, whose local director, John R. Neale, 
speaks enthusiastically of the cattle-raising experiments 
in Neshuya, near Pucallpa, and in Tarapoto. 

The heat, disease, and hostile Indians that stymied the 
Incas and their successors are no longer obstacles. Some 
day both national colonists and thousands of immigrants 
from overcrowded Europe may find prosperity there, not 
only for themselves but for Peru. For the Montaiia is 
vast—more than twice the size of Italy—and has room 
for them all. @ @ @ 
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She is glad to be in Washington, Mrs. Léger says, 
because its pace is calmer than that of New York. 
Widely traveled in Europe, she visited the United States 
in 1950 as a tourist. She is fond of music and dancing; 
her favorites are the waltz and the Haitian méringue. 


The Légers have three children— Robert, twelve; 
Gerald, ten; and Jinette, eight—who have remained at 
home in Haiti “to improve their French,” since their 
years in London have made them more fluent in 
English than in their mother tongue. 


ROW 


Ambassador Love Léger, appointed last September to represent 
Haiti on the OAS Council, came to Washington from London, 
where he was stationed for three and a half years, first as 
Minister, then as Ambassador. Educated in law, he soon switched 
to normal-school teaching. He has served as Chief of Secondary 
Education, General Director of Education, and—after a stint as 
aide to the President—Minister of Education. He was Haitian 
delegate to the special UNESCO meeting in Paris in 1947, and 
has been to the United States several times to participate in 


other conferences. Dr. Léger is now taking Spanish lessons to 
»oken by most of the OAS 


so enjoys the theater 


improve his fluency in the language “f 
Council members, A camera fan, he a 
and classical music. 


Mrs. Léger, the former Georgette Ferus, arrived in Washington just 
in time to receive Haitian President and Mrs, Paul Magloire when 

they came in January on an official visit. She was still busy decorating 
the Embassy when Amenicas’ photographer called on the Légers. 
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lustration by José |. Bermédez 


A short-short story 


Clarice Lispector 
Sue Hap the hiccups. And as if the early afternoon glare 
were not enough, she had red hair. 

In the deserted street the stones shimmered with heat 
—the little girl’s head was a flame. Sitting on the door- 
step of her house, she just endured. Nobody in the 
street, nobody but a single person waiting hopelessly at 
the car stop. And as if the little girl’s submissive and 
patient expression were not enough, the hiccups from 
time to time shook her chin, which rested resignedly on 
her hand. 


What to do with a red-haired little girl who had the 
hiccups? We looked at each other without speaking, 
dismay meeting dismay. In the empty street, not even 
a sign of the trolley. 

In a land of dark people, to be a redhead is a kind of 
involuntary rebellion. Who cared if one day that flame 
would crown the proud head of a woman? For the time 
being, she sat on a glittering doorstep at two in the 
afternoon. Her salvation was a woman's old handbag 
with a broken handle: she clutched it with a kind of 
conjugal love, as if out of long habit, and pressed it 
against her knees. 

Presently her other half in this world loomed on the 
horizon: a brother. Her need for communication found 
an answer at the hot street corner, embodied in the 
figure of a dog accompanying a lady. It was a fine but 
miserable basset hound, docile under his fate. A red 
basset hound. 

There he came all unsuspecting at a little trot, dragging 
his long body, a few steps ahead of his mistress. 

The little girl opened her eyes in wonder. Conscious 
of her presence, the dog halted in front of her. His 
tongue quivered. They looked at each other. 

Among so many beings eager to own other beings, here 
was the little girl who had come into this world just to 
own that dog. He trembled gently, without barking. 
She stared, under her bangs, grave and fascinated. 

How much time elapsed? A hiccup, violent and out of 
tune, shook her. The dog didn’t even stir. She, too, ignored 
the hiccup and stared on. Both had short red hair. 

What did they say? Nobody knows. All we know is 
that they communicated quickly, because there was no 
time, and also that without speaking they begged for 
each other. They begged with urgency, embarrassed and 
surprised. 

Amid such intolerable emptiness and so much sun- 
shine, there was the solution for the redheaded girl. And 
amid so many streets to be trotted along, so many larger 
dogs, so many dry gutters—there was a little girl, like 
the flesh of his red flesh. They stared at each other, 
deeply, yieldingly, far away from that time and place. 
A minute more and the suspended dream would break 
under the weight of the earnestness with which they 
begged for each other. 

But both were already committed—she to her in- 
congruous childhood, the best part of her innocence 
postponed until she should become a woman; he, im- 
prisoned by nature. 

The dog’s mistress waited impatiently under her para- 
sol. The red basset hound parted from the little girl at 
last and trotted off as if in his sleep. 

The little girl stayed where she was, stricken, with 
that event in her hands, mute in a way her father and 
mother would never understand. Bending over the bag 
and her own knees, she followed the dog with dark, dis- 
believing eyes until he turned and disappeared at the 
next corner. 

But he was stronger than she. He didn’t look back 
even once. @ @ @ 
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LEARN 
| PORTUGUESE 


DANUBE 


Paulo Rénai 

WHEN ASKED, as I sometimes am, how | learned Portu- 
guese, I generally reply that I never did learn it and 
probably never shall. But the question calls to mind my 
first encounter with the language in which, through cir- 
cumstances entirely unforeseen, | have come to express 
myself and even to think with complete naturalness. 

At the time I was teaching Latin and Italian in a 
Budapest high school. Once a week | visited a café where 
my linguist friends gathered. One was studying Sogdian, 
another was preparing an essay on Vogul pronouns, a 
third had just published two thick volumes of Cheremiss 
short stories. Possessed by a real passion for exotic and 
difficult languages, they scorned my modest excursions 
into the neo-Latin field. 

“Actually, do you know Spanish?” | once asked one 
of them, an authority on Finno-Ugric linguistics. 

“Oh, Lord!” he responded. 

“Well, do you?” I insisted. 

“I haven't tried yet,” he rejoined haughtily, as if we 
were talking of horseback riding or bicycling. 

Humiliated, | fell silent. The truth was, Spanish bore 
no comparison with any of these fabulous dialects. And 
then, too many people spoke it, whereas my friends only 
appreciated dead languages or, at the very least, those 
confined to half a dozen illiterate fishermen. 

So I hadn't the courage to tell them that I was begin- 
ning to study Portuguese—the more so because the 
language seemed to me too easy: one of those love affairs 
in which all goes well at the start with no hint of later 
troubles. 


I recall the day | first came into possession of a 
Portuguese book. It was Carolina Michaelis’ little an- 
thology Cem Melhores Poesias Liricas da Lingua Portu- 
guésa. | owned other anthologies from the same collec- 
tion—the French, the Italian, the Spanish—and, assum- 
ing that there must be a Portuguese volume also, I had 
ordered it from Paris. 

The book arrived at nine o'clock one morning during 
the Christmas holidays. By ten I had discovered the only 
Portuguese dictionary to be had in all Budapest—Luisa 
Ey’s, with German translations; by three that afternoon, 
Antero’s sonnet Sonho Oriental (Oriental Dream) was 
in Hungarian verse; by five, it had been accepted by a 
magazine, which published it shortly afterward. 

Of all the Hungarian writers I knew, Dezso Koszto- 
lanyi was the only one who had studied Portuguese. He 
once spoke to me in that language, which seemed to him 
gay and sweet like a bird’s. To me, judging by the 
printed page, it gave more the impression of Latin 
spoken by babies or ancients—people, at any rate, with 
no teeth, for otherwise how could they have lost so many 
consonants? Horrified, I ransacked words like lua 
(moon), dor (pain), pessoa (person), veia (vein) for 
whatever remnants they might contain of the full, sono- 
rous Latin words. 

The pronunciation frightened me too, The nasals, so 
numerous, chilled my blood, particularly since my gram- 
mar book shrouded them in the greatest mystery. It is 
impossible to explain the pronunciation of these sounds, 
said Gaspey, Otto, and Sauer; the only way to learn 
them was to have a native of the country repeat them 
over and over to the student. But how was I in Budapest 
to get hold of a native of Portugal? And I began to 
meditate on phonetic enigmas, such as the various values 
of the x, which in Hungarian does not exist, in other 
languages is insignificant, and in Portuguese represents 
four separate sounds. 

I still remember some of my reactions to the phe- 
nomena of the new language. | caught impatiently at 
illogicalities, forgetting those | was forever swallowing 
without protest in my own language. In particular, I did 
not agree with the feminine gender for the word crianga 
(child). Nor did I wish to admit that words so French 
as chapéu (hat) or paleté (overcoat) could be thus in- 
corporated without ado into Portuguese. But I recognized 
with rapture carefully preserved old Latin words that 
other Romance languages had squandered: lar and onus 
were familiar, made beautiful by jong tradition. Words 
in which I found vestiges of Latin formation, such as 
bebedouro (drinking fountain) and nascedouro (mouth 
of the womb), horrendo (horrendous) and nefando 
(nefartous), made me smile. The words of Arabic stock 
looked solemn, as if much more closely bound to their 
origin than they really are; it seemed impossible to me 
that an alfaiate (tailor) should cut coats and trousers 
from an English pattern instead of making albornozes 
( burnooses ). 

Not only the vocabulary but the syntax aroused senti- 
mental reactions in me. The discovery of the personal 
infinitive was a surprise that jarred my patriotic pride, 
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for I had thought it a treasure exclusive with Hungarian. 
Then | developed a fondness for the “megoclitic” forms 
of the verbs: falar-te-ei (1 shall speak to you) or lembrar- 
nos-iamos (we would remember), with their pronouns 
neatly inserted in the middle, dissected for me verb 
forms indissolubly joined in French or Italian and led 
me to attribute gifts of analysis and synthesis to all who 
used them. | also admired the wise economy shown by 
the dropping-out of the first suffix in expressions com- 
posed of two adverbs, as in demorada e pacientemente 
(slowly and patiently). 

Little by little, still without knowing how to read 
aloud, I discovered in Portuguese a new and different 
melody, and | continued familiarizing myself with the 
thin volume of a hundred poems. I translated Os Cinco 
Sentidos (The Five Senses), by Almeida Garrett; the 
old ballad Nau Catarineta (the name of a boat); and a 
handful of quatrains, of which the one beginning “O anel 
que tu me deste” still seems to me today a miracle of 
touching simplicity : 

O anel que tu me deste 

Era vidro e se quebrou; 

O amor que tu me tinhas 

Era pouco e se acabou. 


The ring you gave me 
Was glass, and broke; 
The love you bore me 
Was slight, and ended. 


The problem was to get other books. From Strasbourg 
I obtained a copy of Camées’ Lusiads, in the Bibliothéque 
Romane series. Thanks to a good Hungarian translation 
and to memories of Virgil and Tasso, | read it with little 
difficulty, But I still had nothing contemporary, nothing 
in living Portuguese. 


Then one of the booksellers | had alerted unearthed 
a torn and dirty volume by a modern Portuguese writer 
~—Samuel Ribeiro, if | remember correctly. Here my 
luck changed: the first page contained twenty words not 
recorded by Luisa Ey. It was a rustic, somewhat regional 
story, and the author amused himself by applying to 
animals and plants the lovely but incomprehensible names 
by which they are known in the Portuguese provirces of 
Alentejo or Minho. Someone, hearing of my perplexity, 
introduced me to an official of the Brazilian consulate, 
to whom I showed the refractory page. He examined it 
attentively and declared that either this wasn’t Portuguese 
or in Brazil they spoke some other language. By way of 
compensation, he pronounced for me several nasals, which 
I attempted, without much success, to imitate. 

I laid Samuel Ribeiro’s book aside and began to read 
Brazilian poets. 

My first Brazilian book was an Antologia de Poetas 
Paulistas, obtained through a Hungarian bookstore in 
Sio Paulo whose address happened to come my way. | 
have never forgotten that little volume, which was deplor- 
able in appearance and badly organized (and which | 
have never been able to find here in Brazil). It contained 
hideous portraits of thirty Sio Paulo poets and a poem, 
generally a sonnet, by each. My difficulties began with 
the title, for Luisa Ey’s Wérterbuch naturally did not 
include the word paulista. 

If I did not understand most of the poems, | managed 
to guess the meaning of some, and | ended by translat- 
ing a litthe work by Correa Junior, which was published 
in a magazine. In rereading my version some years later, 


after | had come to Brazil. 1 was mortified to discover 
a glaring error. The poet spoke of the net on which he 
rested awaiting his dreams; I, never having seen a ham- 
mock, decided this was a poetic image and in the 
Hungarian text phrased it: “the net of dreams woven by 
imagination.” 

Then I “guessed” and translated more poems from the 
book. With one exception they were all, as | later learned 
to my astonishment, by writers unknown in Rio de 
Janeiro. By chance one of these translations fell into the 
hands of the Brazilian consul in Budapest, who called me 
and gave me a volume by Bilac, another by Vicente de 
Carvalho, and three back numbers of Correio da Manha. 

To that newspaper I sent a note and a clipping of 
“the first Brazilian poetry translated into Hungarian.” 
I never received a reply, but one day, to my great sur- 
prise, there arrived a thick envelope covered with exotic 
stamps and full of the unpublished poems of a young 
Rio poet who, having read an item on my queer mania 
in Correio, judged me to be the proper person to pass 
the first opinion on his clandestine compositions. 

This message was followed by others from readers of 
the paper, all poets. In a short while | was receiving a 
steady flow of mail from Brazil: letters with verses type- 
written or cut from newspapers, magazines, books. These 
reached me unsystematically, sent by government agen- 
cies, friends, and strangers. Some were good, some ordi- 
nary, some feeble. But I lacked the ball of twine that 
would orient me in this labyrinth of new names and 
help me establish a proper scale of values. 

With certain poets, traditionalists in expression and 
form, I could not tell whether they dated from 1850 or 
were contemporary. At the same time, I took fifteen- 
year-old poets (who sent manuscripts) to be highly 
original, because I did not know their models. Thus, 
when I finally obtained a volume of Jorge de Lima, this 
great poet’s work did not give me the joy of discovery, 
for I already knew several of his disciples. 

Besides these uncertainties there were those of lan- 
guage, for I was still getting along with Mrs. Ey’s little 
dictionary and a Portuguese-French one, not much better, 
by Simées da Fonseca—both compiled in Europe and 
hence entirely lacking in Brazilianisms. So | had to fall 
back again on conjecture, with all its dangers. 

This was not always easy. In Mario de Andrade’s 
Acalanto do Seringueiro (Rubber-gatherer’s Lullaby). 
uirapuru could only be a bird. But how long it took me 
to realize that the cabra resistente (hardy goat) in the 
same pocm was not an animal but a man! In other cases, 
the absence of equivalent notions in Central Europe 
rendered translation almost impossible. | racked my brain 


before manufacturing a term composed of three words— 
kaucsukfacsapolé—for seringueiro itself. 1 did not dare 
use it until I had tried it out on several poet friends and 
received a favorable reaction. 

But what puzzled me most was the simplest, com- 
monest words. The learned glossologists of my café had 
to agree with me, though reluctantly, when I pointed out 
that one of the hardest Portuguese words to fit into a 
Hungarian verse was dezembro. Our december, etymo- 
logically identical but connoting ice, snow, and wretched- 
ness, could not evoke for any Hungarian the image of a 
torrid, stifling Rio Christmas. Then, what did Nordeste 
mean? It took a long letter from Ribeiro Couto, then 
consul in Holland, to give me an approximate idea of 
the complex geographical, anthropological, sociological, 
and above all poetic meaning of the term. With his 
broad intelligence, the poet drew me a comprehensive 
spiritual portrait of the Brazilian Northeast and, for 
want of other documentation, sketched a map. | had less 
luck with a young leftist poet, in whose works I found 
countless allusions to the Rio morros (hills). Thinking 
I did not know the word, he answered my request for 
help with a list of synonyms: colina, outeiro, and so on. 
Only after another exchange of letters did I come to 
understand that unlike my city, whose slopes were covered 
with mansions and housed only the wealthy, Rio had 
“groups of lower-class dwellings crudely built and without 
sanitary facilities” on its hills. 

The publication of some of these translations in news- 
papers and magazines led to curious incidents. In one 
of my Latin classes, for example, a student asked me, 
amid the scoffing of his classmates, to explain to him a 
strange poem he had read the night before—and off he 
went on Carlos Drummond de Andrade’s No Meio do 
Caminho (In the Middle of the Road). Though I did not 
approve of interrupting my classes, this time I could not 
resist the temptation, and I cited other verses by the 
same poet. I spoke of the necessary iconoclasm of modern 
poetry, of the salutary reaction against stereotyped ideas 
of the “poetic,” of the profound value of primitive and 
virgin sensations; I showed how the demands of lyricism 
and logic differ; I insisted on the emotional power of the 
grotesque; I said how important it was for the reader 
to collaborate with the poet. The explanation led into an 
animated conversation, and finally my students agreed 
with me that all ages had their own literary expression, 
different from those that went before. This accomplished, 
we could go back to reading Horace. It was with much 
greater interest now that my disciples read the ode in 
which the Roman poet—whom many of them had con- 
sidered a versifier dealing in commonplaces— justifies 
the reve lutionary boldness with which he had introduced 


brand-new forms and expressions. 

The appearance of the translations in a volume titled 
Message from Brazil was welcomed by the critics with as 
much interest as the moment permitted (this was August 
1939). For the first time in Central Europe Brazilian 
verses were read; people could glimpse the existence in 
Brazil—till then known only as a coffee producer—of a 
civilization worthy of study and even admiration. One 
critic, Gyorgy Balint, later to be assassinated by the 
Nazis, called his article “Brazil Came Nearer.” 

This was my, impression, too, for three days. On the 
fourth, German tanks crossed the Polish border. A cur- 
tain of smoke shut out Brazil, poetry, the joy of living. 

Fifteen months later, after sufferings that | shall not 
detail here, | had my bags packed to know Brazil up 
close. The trip had to be madé by way of Portugal, the 
only exit from a Europe in flames. I set out for Lisbon 
burdened with all the worries of the exile but somewhat 
consoled by the thought of the interesting linguistic 
experience awaiting me. What ill could befall me, now 
that I knew the mesoclitic forms and the personal 
infinitive? 

In six weeks in Lisbon, I failed to comprehend a 
single spoken word. I would buy a paper and understand 
it perfectly; the hotel porter or a waiter in a café would 
say three words and I was back in the jungle. A humilia- 
tion yet worse: the Portuguese intellectuals to whom I 
was introduced would make a futile effort to speak to 
me in their language and then resort to French. I went 
to the theater (a play by Carlos Selvagem, | think) and 
emerged dazed, without having grasped the plot; to a 
class at a high school, without knowing whether the 
students had given the right answers or not; to a defense 
of a thesis at the Faculty of Philosophy, without ever 
discovering what the thesis was about. What would the 
philologists in Budapest have said if they could have 
seen me in such straits? 

During my stay in the Portuguese capital, | was ac- 
customed to take a certain streetcar every day and get 
off at the same stop, where the same conductor gave the 
same shout—-whatever it was. I sat down close to the 
man, | strained my ears, all in vain. I could have asked, 
to be sure, but that would have been cheating; | pre- 
ferred to alight ashamed and miserable, until, on the eve 
of my departure, revelation came. What the conductor 
was calling was “Restauradores”; he merely suppressed 
four of the vowels, leaned on the r’s, and whistled the s’s. 
I rushed to the street sign to check. | was right! But it 
was too late. The next day I sailed on the Cabo de Hornos 
for Rio de Janeiro, tormented by black forebodings. 

I arrived twenty days later. What a relief! Brazil 
received me with a clear, unmysterious language. Even 
before I disembarked, I caught every word of the porter, 
who, in exchange, lost one of my suitcases. Similarly, 
I understood the customs officer, and I was so pleased 
that I did not argue his surprising affirmation that Portu- 
guese and Hungarian were sister languages. The glow 
persisted in the street, in the first taxi, in the hotel, The 
language | had learned in Budapest was really Portu- 
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Holy Week processions in Antigua 
are distinctive for the pretty carpets 
made of dyed sawdust and flowers 
placed along their way. Here four 
townsmen sprinkle sawdust over 
cut-out pattern to form stencil 
designs underneat 


Finished carpet. In 1954 a contest 
between the city’s various parishes 
was held jor the first time to 

select the most beautiful carpet. 
Varchers are carrying banners 
displaying the Seven Ff ‘ords of Christ 
and other Biblical quotations 
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Antigua 


Guatemala celebrates Easter 


Wuen Hoty Weex rolls around again next month (April 
3-10), colorful processions depicting incidents in the life 
of Christ will be held in many Hemisphere nations, in- 
cluding Brazil, Colombia (see Americas, April 1954), 
Cuba, Mexico, and Panama. But nowhere will they be 
more beautifully presented than in Guatemala, and, of all 
the Guatemalan celebrations, some of the most outstand- 
ing will be those held in the city of Antigua, the old 
capital of the country. There, as elsewhere, the entire 
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Statues and decorations dealing with 
the life of Christ are placed on 
litters. These are carried by bearers 
called cucuruchos, who change every 
block so that many people 
participate. Note that marchers pass 
to one side of the carpet 


Also side-stepping the carpet is the 
“Roman Guard,” dressed according 
to the history of the Passion. Only 
the litter bearing Christ and His 
Cross has the right to pass over 
the carpets, which are thereby 
destroyed 


populace, including the members of various religious 
orders, both Indian and non-Indian, turn out to follow 
the litters with their embellishments and statues con- 
nected with the life of the Saviour cagried by bearers 
called cucuruchos. Dressing in purple during the first 
part of Holy Week, the cucuruchos wear black after 
three o'clock on Good Friday afternoon (the hour of 
Christ’s death). The custom of participating in these 
processions originated in Spain during the Middle Ages 
and is still observed there, especially in Seville. In 
Guatemala, it dates from the Conquest. 

Beginning on Palm Sunday, the Antigua processions 
are held throughout Easter week. In some instances 
pagan practices intermingle with the Christian. The 
marchers pass before the impressive backdrop of what 
is really a national monument, for Antigua is a city of 
lordly ruins. Once a center of learning (the University 
of San Carlos Borromeo, the finest Central American 
college of its day and now a museum, is there), of arts 
(sculpture and architecture), of crafts (printing), and 
of magnificent churches seldom equalled anywhere in 
the Hemisphere, the city was partially destroyed by 
earthquake in 1717 and almost totally demolished in 
1773. Today some eighty-five monasteries, churches, and 
public buildings remain along the line of march of the 
different processions, one of the most outstanding of 
which is the Procesién del Nazareno (Procession of the 
Nazarene), observed on Maundy Thursday. 

Distinctive for the carpets of flowers and dyed sawdust 
laid by the people at various points in its path, this 
parade, like the others held during Holy Week, may last 
sometimes for many hours, even all day, The accompany- 
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The principal litter in the Procession 
of the Nazarene approaches one of 
the carpets placed along the line 
of march. Incense burners herald 
its approach, Similar parades are 
held in other parts of Guatemala 
and elsewhere in Latin America 


A carvet is destroyed as Christ's 
litter passes over it. Holy Week 
processions begin about eight a.m. 
in Antigua, may last all day. They 
pass through all the streets of the 
city and have been known to go 
from one town to another 
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ERNST BREA 


“I'm sorry I’m so Late, but I dread interviews and almost 
didn’t show up at all,” said Ernst Bréa at our first meeting. 
Mr. Bréa is a quiet-spoken, unassuming Haitian who is this 
year’s winner of the Leo S. Rowe Memorial Fellowship. 
Tall and athletic in build, he bears a striking resemblance 
to former heavyweight champion Joe Louis. 

The Rowe Fellowship—$1,500—is awarded annually by the 
Pan American Society of the United States to a Latin 
American student for living expenses while engaged in 
graduate work in economics or political or social science at 
the University of Pennsylvania. The PAU division of edu- 
cation makes the selection, principally on the basis of the 
applicant’s actual and potential contribution to national 
welfare, his academic record, and his general capabilities. 
The choice is, of course, subject to the final approval of the 
Society and the University. The winner must be from a 
different country each year, until all twenty republics have 
been represented. 

In addition, Mr. Bréa won a $750 tuition fellowship from 
the University, and through the auspices of the Institute of 
International Education—represented in Haiti by the Haitian- 
American Institute—his round-trip travel expenses were 
covered by Pan American Airways. Although he is too 
modest to mention it, he is the first to receive this threefold 
reward. He generously gives most of the credit to the in- 
dividuals and organizations who have helped him along the 
way. 

When I asked about the preliminaries leading up to the 
scholarships, he replied: “That’s a long story. For more 
than six years I filled out applications and took examina- 
tions, without success. But I never gave up. Every time I 
jieard of another possibility, I tried again.” 

He first learned about the Rowe Fellowship from Dr. 
Edmond Sylvain, dean of the Law School at the University 
of Haiti, who advised him to speak to Mr. Ralph Brown, 
director of the Haitian-American Institute. “Mr. Brown said 
I'd have to take another exam in English proficiency,” Mr. 
Bréa went on. “Because I had failed others in the past, I 
refused. I felt he could judge my ability from our conver- 
sation. But he said it was standard procedure. So for the 
first time I decided to pass up an opportunity.” Fortunately, 
Dr. Sylvain talked him out of this rash decision, and Mr. 
Bréa passed the exam with flying colors. Smiling broadly, 
he added: “Last June I received the letter of confirmation 
from the Pan American Union.” 

That letter was a turning point in Ernst Bréa’s life. He 
had never before set foot outside Haiti. Moreover, he had a 
wife and three children to consider. He was philosophical 
about this: “No one earns anything in life without sacrifice. 
Still, I had to keep reminding myself why I was going and 
what it could mean to my country and my family in the 
future. Of course, it was hard, but I wasn’t the first to have 
to make such a decision.” 

I wondered what his wife’s reaction had been. With a 
note of pride, he told me: “Mrs. Bréa is one of the best- 
educated women in Haiti. We both feel that our country’s 
future rests with the young people. So she was delighted 


that I had an opportunity to study in the States. Of course, 
on the day of my departure we were both very sad. But 
that’s only natural.” He spoke nostalgically of his youngsters 
—two girls, one six and the other almost two, and a son 
three—and how they will grow and change while he’s away. 
Then he added quietly, as if speaking more to himself than 
to me: “But the time will pass quickly.” 

Only after considerable prodding did he mention his 
academic background. Just thirty-one years old, he holds 
three university degrees in totally unrelated fields—account- 
ing, ethnology, and law. He reeled this off as if it were an 
everyday accomplishment and explained that he had worked 
at the office from eight until one-thirty (a full working day 
in tropical Haiti) and attended classes at the University in 
the afternoon. 

For eight years Mr. Bréa has held a position in the fiscal 
department of the National Bank of Haiti, where he is re- 
sponsible for keeping the army accounts and checking 
government expenditures. At the University of Pennsylvania 
he is working for a master’s degree in political science and 
public administration. When he finishes, he hopes “to use 
this extra knowledge and experience for the benefit of Haiti, 
which, now more than ever, needs experts in all fields.” He 


particularly wanted to study in the United States “because 
of the high degree of specialization in the universities here.” 

His preconceived notion about life in this country was 
not unusual: “I was under the impression that everyone in 
the States worked all the time. What surprised me most 
was how much you enjoy life here.” He commented on the 
fact that most of us have some hobby or avocation and also 
on the wide variety of our pastimes. 

Nor is Ernst Bréa’s life overbalanced on the work side, 
despite his academic achievements and his ever-present 
briefcase. During his free time here he goes sightseeing, to 
the movies, and to football and baseball games. He also reads 
the newspapers and magazines, and mentioned Time as one of 
his favorites. “Most of all I like to attend concerts, because 
music speaks to my soul. There are such wonderful orches- 
tras here. And I especially like to hear different choirs. In 
Port-au-Prince I sing second bass in the Methodist Church 
choir.” At home he also likes to go hunting and collects 
stamps “with a passion.” 

At the time of our meeting, Mr. Bréa had been in this 
country a relatively short time, but seemed to have adapted 
himself remarkably to our language, manners, and mores. 
He commented on “the wonderfully kind and hospitable 
people” he had met, which isn’t entirely to our credit, for 
he has that delightful combination of savoir-faire and savoir- 
dire that would make him a welcome guest anywhere.— 
Elizabeth B. Kilmer 
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River Plate novelist looks at his country 


Maria Elisa Ulloa 


Epuarpo MALLea shares with Jorge Luis Borges the 
leading position in Argentine literature. It is impossible 
to say which is more important, for they are completely 
different: Borges delves into philosophical, fantastic ma- 
terial, preferring the short-story form; Mallea, a pro- 
found essayist and novelist concerned with man today, 
portrays a reality that is more contemporary, more 
Argentine—in short, more American. There is something 
in his works that I would call despair for the fate of 
man, and it gives them universal value despite their local 
Argentine setting. 

What is Eduardo Mallea like? He seems calm, with- 
drawn, as if locked within himself. His manner is that 
of a simple man whose head has not been turned by 
fame. His enthusiasm for helping young writers is pro- 
verbial—not those ambitious for success but those 
touched by the same metaphysical anguish, the same 
wandering along restless paths that marked his own 
youth and that is characteristic of an immature people. 

Mallea and his wife, the former Helena Mufioz Larreta, 
herself a distinguished poet, live in a charming apart- 
ment on Santa Fe Street in Buenos Aires. Surrounded by 
books and more books in various languages, by calm 
and silence, he spends several hours every day at the 
task of discovering and creating characters who quickly 
attain the stature of archetypes. In the afternoons he 
works at the offices of the newspaper La Nacién, of 
which he is the editor. 

Two strong races are merged in Mallea: Indian and 
Spanish. There is a long reference to his distant ethnic 
root in American soil in Sarmiento’s Recuerdos de Pro- 
vincia, Around 1550 there lived in the city of San Juan 
one Juan Eugenio de Mallea, a Spanish nobleman mar- 
ried to an Indian princess who went by the Christian 
name of Teresa de Ascensio, the daughter of the cacique 
of Angaco. One of their descendants, Fermin Mallea, was 
Sarmiento’s uncle and Eduardo Mallea’s great-grand- 
father. The Iberian influence has also reached him more 
directly: his mother, Manuela Aztiria de Mallea, belonged 
to one of the Basque families that settled the region 
around Azul in Buenos Aires Province in more recent 
times, 


What is most striking about his manner? Perhaps it 
is his way of talking. Chatting with him, those who have 
read his books quickly realize that his conversation re- 
sembles his literary style. At times his voice flows calmly, 
softly, with the grave tone of a reflective monologue. But 
suddenly it rises to passion and strength, it affirms and 
projects. Then it returns again to repose; and there are 
moments when his talk is so slow, quiet, and disjointed 
that he seems to be merely thinking and to have for- 
gotten someone is listening. 

The landscape Eduardo Mallea knew as a child was 
one of sea and dunes. Fifty years ago, Bahia Blanca, a 
seaport in southern Buenos Aires Province where he was 
born in 1903, was a mixture of civilization and frontier. 
Grouped together, the people made up a city, but beyond 
stretched the mysterious pampa on one side and the still 
more mysterious sea on the other. 

There he lived uotil he was thirteen. “My father was a 
hospital surgeon,” 5 tells us at the beginning of Historia 
de una Pasién A:gentina, “my mother was a gentle 
woman, the salt of the earth in her calm goodness. Both 
were hardworking and so honest by nature that | always 
saw in them something saved from the general shipwreck 
of mankind.” That book is, in large part, the story of 
his infancy, adolescence, and young manhood. The land- 
scape of sea and plains stretching endlessly away that 
he saw from Bahia Blanca appears, along with the city 
itself, in some of his short stories and novels—Todo 
Verdor Perecera (All That Is Green Shall Perish), Los 
Enemigos del Alma (The Enemies of the Soul), Chaves. 
The future writer was barely an adolescent when he 
moved to Buenos Aires with his family. The course of 
the following years can be traced in Historia de una 
Pasion Argentina—not because the book is completely 
autobiographical (its author says it is not) but because 
one feels in its pages the quality of a living thing. 

The sea, left behind, was replaced by the shore of a 
dark river. Metropolitan congestion supplanted provincial 
tranquillity, and walking through this city, at once cold 
and mysterious, must have been a favorite occupation of 
this man who has called himself “that odd one, that 
silent one, that somber boy with a face that was more 


sensitive than intelligent, . . . with what should have 
been happiness prematurely mutilated. . . .” It was then 
that Mallea began to penetrate, to get acquainted with 
the Buenos Aires he gives us in his books. The tired river, 
the nooks of the dilapidated Paseo de Julio, the Plaza 
del Retiro, the streets that rise to the north from there, 
Palermo and also the southern part with its ancient 
Lezama district—Mallea “lived” the entire city in those 
adolescent days. Then came law school. He was eighteen, 
with an urge to demolish everything he considered false 
and conventional, a refusal to conform to anything. But 
it was also the age of discovering how difficult it is to 
make what you have imagined real. “In those years,” he 
says, “I began to long for the company of people with 
whom you can serve the apprenticeship of the intellect.” 
The lawbooks were soon forgotten. 

In those days, books were his best friends. First those 
in the library of his father, a cultured man interested in 
literary matters and himself a writer. Then the authors 
he read in adolescent years, without method or discern- 
ment, seeking the stuff to nourish an unruly imagination. 
Later he understood what it was that he was reading 
and what he wanted to read. A complete change came 
about, as he tells us in Historia de una Pasion Argentina: 
“I felt overwhelmed by anguish and fury. I was full of 
scorn and love. I thought I had reached a fruitful 
moment in my life, the time when the whirlwind of the 
soul tells us what are our strong hatreds and our strong 
loves; what we carry within us precariously and what 
is immovable, rough, lasting; what in us is already in 
ruins and what is invincible.” 


In this struggle toward self-discovery, a young man 
developed who, at twenty-three, was to publish his first 
book, a collection of poetic tales entitled—I don’t know 
why—Cuentos para una Inglesa Desesperada (Stories for 
a Desperate Englishwoman). It seldom happens that the 
first book of an Argentine author is auspiciously received 
not only by local critics but also by those abroad. Eduardo 
Mallea’s was an exception. After reading it, Ortega y 
Gasset in Spain and Victoria Ocampo in Buenos Aires 
felt honored to have him as a contributor to their respec- 
tive literary reviews, the Revista de Occidente and Sur. 
The original editions of this book were exhausted years 
ago, but Espasa-Calpe brought out a popular-priced 
edition in its “Austral” collection in 1941, What are 
these “stories for an Englishwoman”? In terms of 
Mallea’s complete works, they seem of little importance. 
Actually, in these stories Mallea, who was always aware 
of his vocation as a writer, wanted to try out the 
weapons at his command, And he proved that they were 
neither weak nor few. The language is cleanly handled 
and ideas are expressed coherently. Some char.cteristics 
of the tales foreshadow later creations. For example, the 
animistic atmosphere of “Sonata de Soledad” suggests 
various stories in La Ciudad Junto al Rio Inmévil (The 
City Beside the Motionless River); and in “Neel” and 
“Confesién” we find very “Mallean” feminine characters, 
related to the magnificent Gloria Bambil of La Bahia de 
Silencio (The Bay of Silence, Knopf, 1944). These merits 
alone are enough to make the book memorable. 

Europe has exerted a strong influence on Mallea, He 
visited it for the first time when he was nine and returned 
in 1928 to cover the Olympic Games in Amsterdam for 
La Nacién. This second voyage left a decisive mark on 
his personality. On the one hand there was his search for 
the essence of the man and the land of Argentina, and 
on the other the placing of that man and land within 
the sphere of the universal. As it has for so many Ameri- 
cans, travel through France, Italy, Spain, and Holland 
brought him to a new maturity, a broader outlook. 

Then Mallea returned to Buenos Aires; undoubtedly 
more meditative, more observant of people and things. 
He carried on his work as a newspaperman at La Nacién, 
contributed to Sur (he is on its editorial board) and to 
leading periodicals in Spain, Germany, and Italy. The 
short novels that he brought together as La Ciudad 
Junto al Rio Inmévil in 1936 date from this period. 

Why was it so long before this writer, whose first 
book was so well received, published another? How many 
pages he must have written and torn up during those 
nine years between his “stories for an Englishwoman” 
and the second book! 

In 1934 he traveled to Europe a third time, invited by 
an Italian university group to give a series of lectures 
in Rome and Milan, European youths listened to this 
young Argentine as if he were a master. Giovanni Gentile, 
the eminent philosopher, and the novelist Cesare Zavattini 
introduced him. On his return Mallea wrote Nocturno 
Europeo, which won the Municipal Prize for Prose. Karl 
Vossler, the distinguished German Hispanicist and. phi- 
lologist praised it for its combination of strict objectivity 
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and profound affection. 

Mallea’s real task had begun. Next came Conocimiento 
y Expresion de la Argentina (Knowledge and Expression 
of Argentina) and La Ciudad Junto al Rio Inmévil. This 
last work definitely established his reputation. Critics of 
many countries dealt with it. Jules Supervielle said: 
“Night and desperation in the big cities is conveyed with 
new accents and tragic accuracy... .” Karl Vossler de- 
clared that the work deserved to be called “Buenos Aires 
and the Human Soul.” 

So we come down to 1938, when Mallea published his 
Historia de una Pasion Argentina. This is the book in 
which the writer tells us what the man of Argentina is 
like and where he is—that man Mallea was always 
searching for. He had already reached the stage of feeling 
what and where that character was, but had not yet 
brought this to light. This is Mallea’s basic book. All 
the later ones, or almost all, stem from it. He says in 


Cavanaugh office building towers over Plaza San Martin. Mallea knows every corner of Buenos Aires, depicted 


the preface: “After trying uselessly for years to palliate 
my affliction, I feel the necessity of shouting the anguish 
I feel for my land, for our land.” 

What is Historia de una Pasion Argentina? Neither 
novel, essay, nor autobiography. At times it is a shout; 
at others, a confession; often, a game of dialogue; and 
always, a search, a passion, a despair. Written by a 
man still young—he was thirty-five—it reveals his “dis- 
covery” of the world. In it are all the elements of that 
universe that is presented to each of us individually. 
There are childhood memories so distant that they are 
mere reminiscences. There are memories of travels, of 
men, of women, of beings and things in motion. And 
there is a genuine confession of ideals and desires. 
Altogether, it is something that lives and vibrates, more 
like the spoken than the written word. Francisco Romero, 
the notable scholar and philosopher, said of it in the 
preface to the Espasa-Calpe popular edition: “It is not a 
in many of his tales 
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Gauchos at work on the pampas. Mallea pictures all kinds of Argentines in his works 


question of one more book, or of a good book, or even 
of an excellent book. Rather, it is a fagot of live words, 
truthful and emotional, rebelling from enslavement to 
the paper and the letter, whose echo must stretch and 
last through the years.” 

Romero’s is the best definition of the book I have 
read. As a result of reading it I asked myself: What 
would Argentine readers think of this book, which, for 
many reasons, deserves to be used as a textbook? What 
do they have to say? Many, who have got to the heart 
of it, say it is the best thing Mallea has done. To others, 
in contrast, it means nothing, or they try to make out 
that it means nothing because they are among those who 
seek only the superficial and the writer’s words hurt 
them. But the best evidence of what this book counts for 
in our literature is the seven editions it has gone through. 

The same theme of the search for an Argentina that 
Mallea calls invisible is repeated in novel form in La 
Bahia de Silencio. In it Mallea brings to the surface 
some of the men he had, sought out all over the country. 

This novel is an important part of his literary output 
and, at the same time, a synthetic statement of what his 
complete work will be. In it the narrator, Martin Tregua, 
tells how he has conceived and is developing a main 
work, “The Forty Nights of Juan the Argentine.” These 
“forty nights” symbolize the whole cycle Mallea has pro- 
jected. The book, which has been translated into English, 
won the highest praise from critics everywhere. John 
Erskine called it one of the classic works of our time. 
Reviewing it in The New York Times, Mildred Adams 
said: “Here at last is a South American novel that 
challenges comparison with good contemporary writing 
anywhere. ... As a picture of life and thought in Argen- 
tina it takes the country from the realm of gaucho legend 
and slick photography and makes it part of today’s 
world.” We may thank Mallea for having made it pos- 
sible for the reviewer to remark further on: “The con- 
versational level among [Argentina’s] young intelligent- 
sia, as here portrayed, should give pause to those North 
Americans who think we must have a mandate to send 
culture south.” 


Since then, Mallea has published an uninterrupted 


stream of books. Todo Verdor Perecera and Fiesta en 
Noviembre, two very different novels, were followed by 
Las Aguilas (The Eagles), the first volume of a trilogy 
completed by La Torre (The Tower, 1951) and La 
Tempestad (The Tempest, still unpublished). 

Los Enemigos del Alma is another of Mallea’s impor- 
tant novels. In it he presents the environment of Bahia 
Blanca, his birthplace. I think that as a novel and a study 
of characters it is one of the best things he has written. 
The enemies of the soul—the world, the flesh, and the 
devil—are represented by the three principal characters, 
the Guillén brothers. 

In 1953 two new works by Mallea appeared, Chaves 
and La Sala de Espera (The Waiting Room). In both we 
find in accentuated form that literary “manner” of his 
that Pérez de Ayala defined as “a style of complete inner- 
ness” and Henriquez Urefia called “an inner path.” 
Mallea, in contrast to almost all other Spanish American 
novelists—who produce what has come to be called the 
“novel of nature”—is far more concerned with the 
individual characters’ psychology and problems than with 
over-all group action. These “Mallean” beings do not 
always fit in similar environments or belong to any 
favorite type. On the contrary, he has presented men and 
women of all social classes and from all parts of the 
country, There are those who struggle silently for an 
achievement that goes beyond the material realm: 
workers and students, people of the country, of the large 
and small cities, of the mountains and the plains. There 
are also those who do not struggle, who vegetate, who 
destroy and annul. All, shaken by dramatic gusts or 
statically quiet, make up that visible and invisible Argen- 
tina the writer so often speaks of. 

But all this does not imply a nationalism restricted 
to geographical, or still less to racial, limits; on the 
contrary, the writer is trying in his work to show the 
universal significance of Argentine human values. How 
is this presented in his books? I would say more by the 
characters than by the plots. There are those beings, 
showing in long monologues, in fervent dialogues, and in 
pathetic confessions, the blood of a young land. Each 
of them—who may be an abstraction of many—is care- 
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fully drawn, or rather, dissected. No doubt this was what 
made Guillermo de Torre see in Mallea “the sharpness 
of a Huxley.” 

This penetration of character is in a way the mark 
of his literary style. The form of telling, of expressing 
the same passion through different men and women, has 
evolved during the course of his writings. In the first, 
Cuentos para una Inglesa Desesperada, the style was 
poetic, light, even frivolous, reflecting the author’s youth. 
In Fiesta en Noviembre, published eleven years later, two 
lines of action develop. One, corresponding to the title, 
follows a well-defined plot. The other, which is stronger 
and in which the author has achieved something between 
a shout of alarm and one of rebellion, has a significance 
deeply rooted in the period when it was written. His 
language, which was lyrical in the first stories, here 
became sober; words that were mere adornment were 
eliminated. Some critics have seen a similarity between 
this work and Faulkner's The Wild Palms, while ac- 
knowledging the chronological priority of Mallea’s book. 
To me, that opinion seems mistaken. In Faulkner’s book 
the lines of action, or what they represent, run parallel. 
In Fiesta en Noviembre, the two plots are counterposed, 
not parallel. 

The style in La Bahia de Silencio, again, is entirely 
different, as the subject demands. It corresponds to inti- 
mate speech, the speech of confession, of a long mono- 
logue, through which pass the memories of the hours 
lived by Martin Tregua, together with the narration of 
events he witnessed, or the exposition of philosophical, 
social, esthetic, and also ethical ideas. Here the language 
is rich and varied, adapting itself to the different tempos 
of the story, from the simplicity of the dialogue across 
the table between two friends who have nothing im- 
portant to say, to the drama of Gloria Bambil’s search 
for herself and the passionate vehemence of the young 
men who think they can attack everything conventional 
and transform the world. This is one of the most difficult 
of Mallea’s books to analyze as to its form of expression, 
perhaps because the use of the first person gives it a 
living quality which, like the spoken word, changes with 
the passage of the hours, Often the sentence structure 
seems arbitrary, the order of the ideas seems upset. What 
happens is that as ideas arise in conversation, the words 
that represent most at the moment have priority, even 
though, in the particular sentence, they may not best fit 
classical grammatical concepts. This gives a very special 
quality to the style of La Bahia de Silencio. 

In Las Aguilas, La Torre, and Los Enemigos del Alma 
the novelist continues to prefer the narrator’s role. He 
presents, portrays, and defines beings and things. This 
does not mean that action and dialogue are missing; but 
they are not the dominant element. This expository form 
Mallea uses in his novels has brought on him the accusa- 
tion of being more an essayist than a novelist. But this 
is not particularly important, for it is precisely this essay 
tone that makes his works more profound. The characters 
speak and act, but there is the narrator to observe and 
evaluate their words and deeds. In Mallea’s latest novel, 
Chaves, this narrative form permits him to play mag- 


nificently with time; present and past are mixed together 
without the reader’s losing the continuity of action, just 
as in some of Faulkner’s works. 

As to the language, in Chaves and La Sala de Espera 
it is much tighter, more unencumbered, more direct, and 
also more real than in the earlier books. Viewing his 
work chronologically, we see that the writer has needed 
progressively fewer words to express himself, and these 
words have been progressively simpler and consequently 
increasingly vital. 

All these works will be published in a two-volume 
thin-paper edition by Emecé, including, along with the 
books already described, several collections of essays 
already published and an unpublished play, El Gajo de 
Enebro (The Bunch of Juniper). Also scheduled for 
publication is Mallea’s Notas de un Novelista, in which 
he will doubtless describe a large part of his literary life. 
Many of these books have been translated into English, 
German, and Italian. For his work, Mallea has won the 
National Grand Prize for Literature and the Prize of 
Honor of the Argentine Writers’ Society, the country’s 
most highly esteemed award. 

One question remains: Does Mallea feel he has already 
completed the task he proposed for himself in his youth? 
Fortunately for Argentine literature, the answer is no. 
Now, at fifty-one, just as when he was thirty, he continues 
his anguished struggle, his search; perhaps now with 
less desperation than before, but certainly with more 
earnestness, more sense of the responsibility of his mis- 
sion. He says that he has still to write his book, the one 
he has carried within him since he first knew he was 
to be a writer. Perhaps it will be La Tempestad, which 
will complete the trilogy that reveals a broad slice of the 
life of the Argentines, or perhaps some other—many 
remain for him to write—in which the “story of his 
Argentine passion” will be continued. ® @ @ 


SUMMER SCHOLARSHIPS TO CUBA 


The University of Havana announces five tuition 
scholarships for its 1955 Summer Session. They 
will be awarded through the Pan American Union 
Division of Education, which will furnish applica- 
tion blanks to interested candidates. Applicants 
must be U.S. citizens holding a B.A. or B.S. degree 
(as of June 1955) from a recognized institution 
and possess a working knowledge of Spanish. Ap- 
plication forms must be accompanied by four full- 
face photographs, size 114” x 2”, and two letters 
of reference, one from an official or faculty mem- 
ber of the university attended by the candidate 
and one from a person acquainted with his work- 
ing experience (in the case of 1955 graduates, an 
additional letter from a university official may be 
substituted for the latter). These must reach the 
Division of Education, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., no later than May 15, 1955. 
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VENEZUELANS PLAY HOST TOG MUSICIANS 
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Festival concert at José Angel Lamas Amphitheater in Caracas, named for Venezuelan composer of colonial days 


Rafael Pineda 

One pay IN OcToper 1953, Lilia de Carpentier, wife of 
the eminent Cuban musicologist, was strolling through 
the gardens of the partially completed José Angel Lamas 
Amphitheater in Caracas with Dr. Inocente Palacios, 
President of the Lamas Foundation. “Why not make this 
the site of a Latin American music festival?” she asked. 
Her companion looked thoughtful. Why not indeed? 
After all, the Foundation had been organized to promote 
the cause of good music. His answer came a few months 
ago, when the first of a series of biennial festivals built 
on the musical wealth of Latin America was held in 
Venezuela. 

Dr. Palacios, who has played cello in the Venezuelan 
Symphony Orchestra, is deeply interested in serious 
music. To give his native city an acoustical shell and 
popularize open-air concerts, he had sparked the scheme 
for building the Lamas Amphitheater, named for a 
Venezuelan composer of colonial days. The cost of the 
venture was some 3,500,000 bolivares (about $1,000,000). 
The Colinas de Bello Monte Development Company, with 


Dr. Palacios as principal stockholder, sold the land at 
half price; the federal government contributed one mil- 
lion bolivares (approximately $300,000); and the rest 
came from private donations. 

The planner, Dr. Julio César Volante, chose a spot, 
about 165 feet above the level of the city, that was en- 
closed by two green embankments—almost a natural 
amphitheater. To avoid using electrical sound equipment 
and take advantage of the resonance of the hills, Dr. 
Volante designed a rectangular shell with the roof ar- 
ranged in five segments that meet corresponding sections 
of the side walls; curved construction might have caused 
too much sound concentration. With vibrations at dif- 
ferent frequencies, the layers thus arranged create greater 
intensity of sound up to 300 feet from the stage. The 
happy result is what the Puerto Rican pianist Jess 
Maria Sanroma called “an acoustical miracle.” 

The amphitheater was dedicated on March 19, 1953, 
with a concert that combined sacred Venezuelan music 
with European works. Vicente Emilio Sojo, conductor of 
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the Venezuelan Symphony, directed the first part of the 
program—selections by Lamas and Caro de Boesi, both 
musicians of colonial times. Dr. Wilhelm Furtwaengler 
took the baton for the second half, which featured works 
of Handel, Strauss, and Wagner. After the initial con- 
cert, the only other performance in the amphitheater 
was in the nature of an experiment, when the Caracas 
Atheneum, under the direction of Horacio Peterson, put 
on Thornton Wilder's Our Town. \ts success proved that 
the shell is also an effective setting for dramatic 
presentations, 

Meanwhile, Dr. Palacios had seized on Mrs. Carpen- 
tier’s inspiration, and preparations for the festival were 
well under way. There was to be a contest to select the 
three best original compositions; the judges had been 
chosen—Heitor Villa-Lobos, Edgar Varése, Erich Kleiber, 
Adolfo Salazar, and Vicente Sojo, who represented the 
Foundation. Day after day entries were pouring in from 
all over the Hemisphere and Europe. The prizewinning 
Argentine, Juan José Castro, for example, sent his from 
Rome, where he has been living for some time. Once the 
festival backers thought of making five copies of each 
work, but then decided it was more practical to visit 
each of the four judges living outside of Venezuela. 
Professor Rios Reyna, a Foundation director, boarded 
a plane with 550 pounds of baggage and made the 
rounds, visiting Varése in New York, Villa-Lobos in Rio, 
Salazar in Mexico City, and Kleiber in Lima. On his 
return, Sojo’s vote, which had been sealed at the Founda- 
tion, was opened and added to the others. 

But money was still needed—some 300,000 bolivares 
(about $90,000). Dr. Palacios went to work and solicited 
contributions from the government, business firms, and 
individuals; then to round out the sum, he himself made 
a sizable donation. This paid for the three contest prizes, 
the salaries of the ninety-six members of the Venezuelan 
Symphony Orchestra, and the travel, lodging, and inci- 
dental expenses for the more than thirty composers, con- 
ductors, and critics who had been invited from Europe 
as well as from this Hemisphere. (Aaron Copland and 
Virgil Thomson of the United States were honor guests.) 
Gertrude Schoenberg, widow of the German composer 
Arnold Schoenberg and one of the guests, compared the 
exhausting and exhaustive work of the Foundation direc- 
tors with “the will of a Siegfried who wanted to conquer 
not only the dragon but Wotan as well.” 

The ten-day program, broader in scope than any 
previously presented in the Western Hemisphere, included 
fifty-six symphonic compositions. Of these, forty-two 
made their Venezuelan debut, and three had their world 


Prizewinning compositions by Chavez of Mexico, Castro of Argentina, 
and Orbén of Cuba had world premiere at Caracas gathering 


premiere. The latter—Corales Criollas, by Juan José works, Misa en Re seemed most appropriate for the 
Castro of Argentina, Sinfonia No. 3, by Carlos Chavez occasion, as much for its ritualistic solemnity as for its 
of Mexico, and Tres Versiones Sinfénicas, by Julian intrinsic musical worth. This was played by the Vene- 
Orbén of Cuba—took first, second, and third places, re- zuelan Symphony Orchestra, under ‘the direction of 
spectively, over 110 contest entries. Except for Villa- Maestro Sojo and accompanied by the voices of the 
Lobos, who chose Héctor Tosar Errecart of Uruguay for Lamas Choral Society. The impressive, four-hour cere- 
first place, the judges’ decisions were unanimous. Castro mony, sung in Latin, began at nine o'clock on the 
received $10,000, and Chavez and Orbén, $5,000 each. morning of November 22, at the altar of Santa Iglesia 


The Lamas Foundation wanted the festival to have a Metropolitana de Caracas, the church where Bolivar’s 
mystic prologue in honor of its namesake. Of his many parents are buried 
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Musicians from many lands: (from left) Venezuelans Vicente 
Emilio Sojo, Pedro Antonio Rios Reyna, Ingcente Palacios, and 
Enrique de los Rios (reading certificate of merit won by Venezuelan 
Symphony), with Alejo Carpentier of Cuba and Domingo Santa 
Cruz of Chile 


During the early evening of November 29, the public 
swarmed to the amphitheater, and by nine o'clock it was 
filled with a capacity crowd of ten thousand. When the 
President, his wife, and their official entourage arrived, 
the orchestra played the national anthem. Then Dr. 
Palacios expressed his thanks—punctuated by frequent 
bursts of applause from the high-spirited audience—to 


Cubans get together with a Mexican: Harold Gramatges and 
Edgardo Martin shown with Rodolfo Halffter of Mexico (center) 


all who had helped in organizing the festival. Maestro 
Castro, flipping the tails of his frock coat, walked quickly 
to the podium to direct the first number, Danza, by the 
Venezuelan Juan Vicente Lecuna. The Argentine musician 
wanted to pay tribute to his personal friend who had 
died recently in Rome. Still under his baton, the orches- 
tra played selections by Alberto Ginastera, Jacobo Ficher, 
and Luis Gianneo, also of Argentina, José Maria Castro 
—the conductor’s brother—Eduardo Fabini of Uruguay, 
and Domingo Santa Cruz of Chile. 

The second evening’s music featured Venezuelan com- 
positions, directed by the authors themselves—Antonio 
Estévez, Evencio Castellanos, Inocente Carrefio, Gonzalo 
Castellanos, and Angel Sauce. Sauce’s selection was ac- 
companied by several choral groups and soloists Flor 
de Garcia, soprano, and Antonio Lauro, bass. 

The third concert offered the double attraction of 
Brazilian works conducted by Villa-Lobos. In addition 
to two of the maestro’s own compositions—Bachiana 
Brasileira No. 5, with Fedora Aleman as soprano soloist, 
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Composers Aaron Copland and Virgil Thomson were honor 
guests from U.S.A. at Latin American music festival 


and O Papagaio do Moleque—there were works by Luis 
Cosme, Lorenzo Fernandez, W. Burle Marx, and Camargo 
Guarnieri. 

Between concerts the critics and musicians held round- 
table and group meetings. Many were devoted to heated 
discussions of the role of folkloric themes in music. 

Maestro Chavez, who wields the baton with the ener- 
getic, flowing gestures of a heroic statue, directed the 
fourth concert of Mexican music, presenting works of 
Rodolfo Halffter, Silvestre Revueltas, Manuel M. Ponce, 
Candelario Huizar, and two of his own—Sinfonia de 
Antigona and Sinfonia India, which music critic Alejo 
Carpentier ranks among the classics of America. During 
this concert news came of Dr. Furtwaengler’s death in 
Baden-Baden, Germany, and the audience stood for a 
minute of silence in his memory. 

The first part of the fifth concert, again under Villa- 
Lobos’ baton, featured two of his works, Erosdo and 
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Gertrude Schoenberg, 
widow of famous 
German composer 


Héctor Tosar of Uruguay, first 
choice of Villa-Lobos 


Alberto Soriano of Uruguay and Antonio Estévez of Venezuela 


Chéros No. 9, and O Café, by his fellow countryman 
Claudio Santoro. In the second half Maestro Castro con- 
ducted his Concierto para Piano y Orquesta, with Jesis 
Maria Sanromaé as piano soloist. There was also a com- 
position by Héctor Tosar Errecart, of Uruguay. 
Selections for the sixth concert were again by Vene- 
zuelan composers—Juan Bautista Plaza, Carlos Figueredo, 
Luis Caleaiio, and Antonio Estévez, who led the perform- 
ance of his own work, Antonio Lauro was bass soloist, 
and Teo Capriles, tenor, The seventh, devoted entirely 
to Cuban composers, was under the baton of Maestro 


Chavez and presented works by Amadeo Roldan, Julian 
Orbén, José Ardévol, and Alejandro Garcia Caturla. 

Just before the final concert, Enrique de los Rios, one 
of the directors of the Lamas Foundation, awarded the 
prizes and scrolls to Castro, Chavez, and Orbén. Carpen- 
tier spoke on the ramifications of the contest; then 
Chavez directed his work and Castro led the orchestra 
in the performance of his own and Orbdén’s compositions. 
Audience reaction was enthusiastic for all three numbers, 
but Orbén’s seemed the favorite. 

The professionals were divided in their opinions on 
the prizewinning works. For example, Carpentier con- 
sidered Castro’s work “a return to the sane standards 
of the schola cantorum,” while the Chilean musicologist 
Santa Cruz called it “modern music.” Referring to 
Orbén’s composition, Santa Cruz said: “There’s nothing 
new in his harmony, and this worries me, coming from a 
young composer with such brilliant mastery of orchestral 
technique.” While the Puerto Rican composer Campos 
Parsi felt “the physical pressure that only comes from 
great musicians.” 

The festival ended with the organization of the Inter- 
American Association of Music and the unanimous elec- 
tion of Dr. Palacios as its president. He pointed out that 
the Association will serve as an information and coordi- 
nation center for musical undertakings in the Western 
Hemisphere. It will establish a close relationship with 
the Organization of American States, UNESCO, and the 
International Council of Music, to set up programs for 
publicizing new trends in American music. It will encour- 
age establishment of scholarships and promote American 
music through records, personnel exchange programs, 
and so on; it will do research and publish a technical 
journal for musicians and another for listeners. 

Composers, conductors, and critics alike rated the First 
Festival of Latin American Music as the culmination of 
the traditional schools and the beginning of an era for 
musical culture in the New World. “Now we Latin Amer- 
icans won't have to go to Paris, Tanglewood, or New 
York to meet our fellow musicians, listen to their works, 
and learn about the latest trends,” said Héctor Tosar 
Errecart. “After today Caracas will be our goal.” 

Gertrude Schoenberg thought the festival reestablished 
composers in their just place in society: “By awarding 
prizes that used to be reserved exclusively for car and 
horse races, the artist’s hope for the future is renewed. 
With this festival, the Lamas Foundation has revived the 
saying Noblesse oblige.” 

Villa-Lobos was perhaps most enthusiastic of all when 
he compared the festival with Columbus’ discovery of 
America: “The only difference is that he came from one 
hemisphere to discover another, and in this case a hemi- 
sphere is discovering itself.” @ @ @ 


Answers to Quiz on page 47 

(1) For training Bolivar’s troops, and so on. (2) Ambrosio O'Higgins. the 
father, was governor ond viceroy; Bernardo, the son, the hero of Chilean 
independence. (3) José Matias Delgado. (4) Uruguay. (5) False. He was shot 
to death by a group of dissenters in San José, Costa Rico. (6) Venezuela. 
(7) Medicine (he founded the San Fernando Medical School, the country’s 
first, in 1811, and did important research on the common diseases of the 
Andes, on climatology, and on the development and use of vaccines). (8) 
Benito Juarez. (9) Cuba's. (10) As a political writer, and so on. 


Domingo Santa Cruz of Chile poses with Guillermo Espinosa, 
Colombian conductor who heads PAU music division 
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[This month, on the eve of the sixty-fijth birthday of 
the OAS, we have scanned the Hemisphere press for 
items with inter-American ramifications.| 


LOOK TO THE SOUTH 


Acperto Lieras CAMARGO, former 
Secretary General of the OAS, is now 
Rector of the University of the Andes 
in Bogota. At the request of The Lamp, 
quarterly magazine published by the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
Dr. Lleras has “set forth his views on 
some of the basic problems affecting 
relations between North America and 
Latin America”: 

“. . . For most North Americans, 
Latin America is . . . like a classmate 
in the primary school of this nation’s 
foreign policy. ... From 1776 to 1917, 
the United States perhaps attached ex- 
cessive importance to Latin America 
..., but from 1917 to the present . . . 
the United States has left Latin Amer- 
ica largely out of its calculations, re- 
garding it as a familiar region that is 
never going to give any trouble. 

“It so happens, however, that this 
section of the world has in the past 
thirty or forty years experienced a 
growth probably unparalleled any- 
where else on our planet in a similar 
length of time. . . . If present trends 
continue, fifty years will see five hun- 
dred million inhabitants in Latin 
America. Strange that this population 


figure should so seldom be taken into 
account in estimating strength in the 
cold war... . 

“Furthermore . . . in 1953 the trade 
between the United States and Latin 
America amounted to three billion dol- 
lars in United States exports and three 
and a half billion in imports. .. . It 
should also be noted that private capi- 
tal investments of the United States in 
Latin America amounted to $7,057,- 
000,000 [on December 31, 1953]... . 

“Nevertheless, I believe the citizens 
of this country look toward their 
southern neighbors with some distrust 
and skepticism. This . . . feeds on more 
or less accurate reports of current 
Latin American affairs, on the ac- 
counts of American residents there, 
and on the fleeting impressions 
gathered by tourists. . . 

“For the inhabitant of North Amer- 
ica, the southern continent comprises 
a group of nations constantly subject 
to revolution, uprisings, violence, arbi- 
trariness, and dictatorship. The facts 
largely bear out this view. The preju- 
dice, however, consists in the belief 
that this has always been the case, is 
now and ever will be. Moreover, . . . 
North Americans are inclined to judge 
all of Latin America in a lump... . 
The stable and democratic countries, 
or the periods of stability and democ- 


racy in a single country, do not receive 
enough notice to counteract this im- 
pression. Peace and normality do not 
make news. .. . 

“Latin America has instability be- 
cause it has not yet experienced the 
culmination of ythe process of social, 
economic, and -political integration; 
because the greater part of its political 
agitation represents the crumbling of 
situations that are essentially unstable; 
because it is still going through revolu- 
tions that did not take place at the 
proper time and are now mixing ex- 
plosively with those of our day... . 

“From Spain bureaucracy came to 
Latin America . . . and a century later 
... the English and the Dutch began 
landing in the North to create a new 
world. .. . In Latin America there was 
no self-government until after 1810; in 
New England it started in 1608, The 
mingling of many ideas and religious 
creeds created a need for tolerant 
government and at least a minimum 
of democratic procedures. Hispanic- 
America was monolithic . .. : one 
language, one religion, one king... , 
and one set of laws imported from 
Madrid or Seville. . . . 

“Moreover, the Hispanic regimes... 
were totalitarian with respect to pri- 
vate enterprise and activity. The 
Spanish king . . . even dictated the 
number of buttons tailors were to sew 
on all suits. . . . The familiar govern- 
ment controls of our day ... in no way 
conflicted with tradition, Therefore the 
great revolution of free enterprise was 
not postponed like the others, but was 
circumvented, . . . 

“Latin America has no more urgent 
concern at present than the hastening 
of its own material progress. . . . 
Modern means of communication . , . 
and the dazzling spectacle of the 
United States’ material civilization 
have awakened appetites in the re- 
motest sections of Latin America. .. . 
This is a generative power previously 
unknown, But it could also be a dan- 
gerous force unless wisely guided. 

“Unfortunately, Latin Americans 
think it should be possible to create 
such a new material civilization with- 
out expending much effort . . . and 
frequently believe all they have to do 
is import machinery. That is why the 
slow planning that would be most pro- 
ductive . . . seems to them inadequate 
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and too involved. But there is a way 
of accelerating the process, in order to 
satisfy that ambition for progress and 
technology in a reasonable manner 
and at the same time create a class of 
leaders equipped to direct more serious 
and extensive programs in the future. 

“The Latin American university 
could be transformed with a relatively 
small amount of effort. At present it 
lacks the proper teaching staff, physi- 
cal equipment, systematic educational 
methods, and even the financial re- 
sources to meet the needs of the com- 
paratively few Latin Americans who 
reach the level of higher education. . . . 
If the United States government con- 
tinues its technical assistance programs 
and maintains the interest it has 
demonstrated in furthering Latin 
American progress, the emphasis, in 
my opinion, should be on improving 
the universities. ... The most direct 
way to create better living conditions 
in Latin America is to utilize the 
energies and drive of the new genera- 
tion, which is full of ambition but is 
already beginning to feel frustrated 
and perplexed.” 


Veru. Drawn by fifth-grade student oj 
Central School of Llica,—E\ SCIDE 
Informa a Bolivia, La Paz 


GOOD NEWS 


Huco Martin, reporting from Wash- 
ington in El Comercio, Quito daily, 
notes that, in his opinion, Latin Ameri- 
can events are given full treatment in 
U.S. newspapers. This is a controver- 
sial issue, and there are undoubtedly 
those who do not agree. However, Mr. 
Martin has used the statistical ap- 
proach to arrive at his conclusions: 
“For many years Latin American 
journalists have complained that the 
U.S. press gives incomplete news cov- 
erage to their respective countries. In 
their judgment, the articles that reach 
print deal mainly with revolutions, dis- 
asters, and other sensational events. In 
the United States this observation is 


considered highly exaggerated and, in 
many instances, unfair. But, however 
much they may want to, North Ameri- 
cans can find no easy way of disclaim- 
ing it. 

“Recently a U.S. expert on Latin 
American affairs was searching for 
facts on this very question, in prepara- 
tion for a speech. He inquired in var- 
ious branches of the government but 
could find nothing .concrete. In this 
capital city, where there are statistics 
on every conceivable subject, no one 
can prove conclusively whether or not 
the nation’s papers publish a fair pro- 
portion of news items from Latin 
America. Nevertheless, anyone living 
in this country realizes that the situa- 
tion isn’t as bad as it is pictured. 

“. .. | chose an extremely hot day 
to go to the famed Library of Con- 
gress, where the reading rooms are 
air-conditioned. From force of habit I 
almost went into the Hispanic Founda- 
tion, but, bypassing the most complete 
file of Latin American newspapers in 
the Hemisphere, I finally came to the 
extensive files of bound U.S. papers. 

“I wanted a fair geographic sam- 
pling, so I chose the New York Times, 
the Washington Evening Star, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and the San 
Francisco Chronicle. Then, to see if 
journalistic interest in Latin American 
affairs had increased in the past dec- 
ade, | compared 1944 editions with 
those of 1954. I also determined the 
nature of the most frequently published 
items and the countries that figured 
most in the news.... 

“In May 1944 the New York Times 
printed 140 articles on Latin America, 
averaging three and a half per day. 
Thirty-eight dealt with politics, thirty 
with economics, twenty with foreign 
relations, and eleven with diplomatic 
functions. Nineteen items referred to 
Argentina, nineteen to Latin America 
in general, fourteen to Mexico, twelve 
to Brazil, and eleven to Cuba. The 
longest, covering the economic situa- 
tion in Latin America, measured two 
and a half columns, much longer than 
usual in U.S, papers. 

“Ten years later, in May 1954, the 
Times carried 130 such articles. Fifty 
dealt with politics, twenty-two with 
foreign relations, and quite a few with 
economic affairs. Guatemala, which 
figured prominently in the news at 
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“All for one and one for all.”—El 


Comercio, Lima 


that time, was the subject of twenty- 
seven articles; Honduras, twenty; Ar- 
gentina, fourteen; and Mexico, thir- 
teen. The longest, almost two and a 
half columns, dealt with art in Brazil. 

“In May 1944 the Washington Eve- 
ning Star published forty-two items on 
Latin America. The most frequent sub- 
jects were diplomatic functions (eight 
articles), economic matters (seven), 
and cultural affairs (six). 

“In May 1954 there were forty- 
eight, covering the following subjects: 
political affairs, fourteen items; for- 
eign relations, fourteen; and economic 
matters, seven. Fourteen dealt with 
Guatemala, four with Brazil, and 
several with Honduras. 

“In May 1944 the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch printed fourteen articles on 
Latin America—four on politics, three 
on literary subjects, and three on mili- 
tary affairs. Four items dealt with 
Bolivia and three with Argentina. 

“In May 1954 this paper published 
thirty-six such articles, eleven of them 
on Guatemala. 

“In May 1944 the San Francisco 
Chronicle carried thirty items on Latin 
America—ten on political affairs, five 
on economics, and six on social events. 
The countries that figured most in the 
news were Mexico (thirteen items), 
Argentina (four), and Brazil (three). 

“During the same month in 1954 
there were twenty-seven articles in the 
Chronicle. Seventeen covered political 
events; three, industrial matters; and 
several, social events. Thirteen items 
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referred to Guatemala, three to Para- 
guay, and three to Mexico. 

“Perhaps these findings indicate a 
better coverage than most Latin Amer- 
ican newsmen and readers realize. 
Even if there has been no appreciable 
increase in the number of articles 
printed during the past decade, the 
U.S. press has definitely taken an in- 
terest in publishing information—often 
in great detail—on Latin America.” 


FOREIGN LITERARY RELATIONS 


Revista Branca, quarterly review of 
literature and art published in Rio de 
Janeiro, has inaugurated a new policy 
with its sixth anniversary number. To 
make the magazine more international 
in scope, five languages will be repre- 
sented in each forthcoming issue. For 
example, the editorial, which has been 
excerpted here, appears in Portuguese, 
English, French, Spanish, and Italian, 
and most of the articles and poetry 
selections are offered in at least two 
of these languages. The English ver- 
sion of the editorial explains further: 

“. . . Revista Branca has several 
times passed through graphic changes 
which were meant to give the reader 
a better impression both of the printed 
text and of the illustrations. . . . Other- 
wise it has always maintained the same 
line of policy which [is] to publish 
opinions on men and books with abso- 
lute impartiality and with full respect 
for their political, religious, or philo- 
sophical tendencies. For we have been 
concerned only with values of an 
aesthetic character, which is natural 
considering that the Revista Branca is 
a literary review. ... It defends com- 
plete freedom of artistic expression, 
regardless of the attitude which the 
author of the work of art takes con- 
sciously or unconsciously. This convic- 
tion precludes absolutely the possi- 
bility of admitting any previous or 
subsequent curtailment of the right of 
creative expression. And it will always 
stand up against such censorship no 
matter what the consequences may be. 
..» The fact that it is now beginning 
to be published with translations into 
the most familiar foreign languages 
does not alter the attitude of the 


Revista Branca in any way... . 
“Revista Branca invites publishers 
of books and reviews or institutions of 


culture in general in foreign countries 
to send its Editor copies of their publi- 
cations so that he may mention them 
in the section on bibliography. As long 
as the Revista Branca has . . . been 
published only in Portuguese, it has 
maintained contact with cultural insti- 
tutions in Latin America and in 
Europe, especially with those in Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Portugal, France, the 
United States, Yugoslavia, and Italy. 
These cultural relations, however, 
| have been| limited to an exchange of 
reviews and of a few books sent by 
the authors themselves; it could hardly 
be otherwise considering that the 
Portuguese language is almost un- 
known outside of Brazil and Portugal. 
What we are aiming at now is a much 
more effective interchange; we propose 
from now on to send works of Bra- 
zilian authors for publication abroad, 
being disposed on the other hand to 
publish works of foreign authors here. 
In doing this we wish to contribute to 
the spreading of our almost unknown 
literature abroad, as well as to stimu- 
late the interest and promote the knowl- 
edge of Brazilian readers in regard to 
the literature of other nations, .. .” 


“Listen, once and jor all, if your mother 
stays on here, I'm going to take asylum 


in an embassy.”-——Bohemia, Havana 


SHARE AND SHARE ALIKE 


How MAny of us would rather blunder 
ahead “on our own” rather than admit 
we need help, or “see for ourselves” 
rather than profit by others’ experi- 
ence? On a national scale these atti- 
tudes can prove both costly and 


hazardous. A recent editorial in El 
Universal, Mexico City daily, outlines 
a “share” program for the American 
republics, specifically in the social 
service field: 

“The human characteristics that de- 
termine the Latin American nations’ 
way of life . . . require special pro- 
cedures in organizing and providing 
social services, in order to adapt the 
maximum economic capacity . . . to 
the never-ending needs, . . . 

“Mexico’s experience in setting up 
social security services, the organiza- 
tion of the supporting tax system... , 
and the .similarity of its population 
centers to those of its sister nations to 
the South make it possible for these 
other countries to take advantage of 
existent forms without wasting time 
and energy on new experiments, The 
director of the Social Security Agency 
of Costa Rica . . . has expressed his 
gratitude to the Mexican Institute of 
Social Security for its technical assist- 
ance, especially in organizing the hos- 
pital aid program. .. . And the Mexican 
director of Social Security . . . replied 
that he is glad that Mexico's friendship 
with Costa Rica and with the other 
American republics has gone beyond 
diplomatic relations and achieved a 
tangible, permanent reality. . . . 

“Christians should alleviate others’ 
strife out of charity, But in the past 
twenty centuries this standard of con- 
duct . . . has been limited by men’s 
selfishness. Social service makes a once 
voluntary act compulsory and demands 
greater cooperation from the groups 
that are better equipped to lend aid... . 

“The peoples of Spanish America... 
need further assistance. Abandoned in 
the colonial era, exposed to extreme 
exploitation, and . . . now engaged in 
cultural integration and incipient eco- 
nomic development, they are virtually 
defenseless as individuals and need 
government aid... . 

“Some doctrines of social justice... , 
suitable to ways of living . . . that are 
different from the American mestizo 
and criollo cultural level and orienta- 
tion, must be adapted in order to pro- 
duce the hoped-for benefits. . . . This 
requires political as well as social ex- 
perimentation. . . . The similarity of 
ethnic groups among the Spanish 
American peoples permits the use of 
one set of experiments in the life of 
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others, thus avoiding costly failures. 
Our country offers . . . its experience 
to its sister republics . . . and wants to 
help in the solution of problems that 
have been dealt with satisfactorily 
here, Other nations can also provide 
profitable examples. . . . 

“Pacts on hemispheric unity and 
diplomatic assemblies and conferences 
will serve no purpose in the life and 
growth of the American peoples un- 
less translated into action that will lead 
to greater understanding of our com- 
mon problems ... and put the experi- 
ences of some at the disposition of 
others, with no other motive than to 
ease suffering, eliminate poverty, and 
stimulate progress... .” 


DOWN WITH THE DOLLAR 


“ProsPeRo,” writing editorially in the 
Bogota daily El Tiempo, theorizes that 
there should be a “new inter-American 
life”: 

“, . . It seems to me that the peoples 
of Latin America, from students to 
elder citizens, should know what hemi- 
sphere they are living in. Beginning at 
the secondary level, this should play a 
leading role in the teaching of geogra- 
phy and history. Perhaps it’s not too 
far-fetched to believe that it’s more 
significant for a young Latin American 
to know about Artigas or Marti than 
Vercingetorix or Pepin the Short 
[even though] it’s advantageous to 
know something about these two Gallic 
figures too. 

“,. . Students of law should be most 
concerned with the Latin American 
economy. . . . Obviously they must 
know the history of the economic 
schools of thought and the laws ac- 
cepted by international authorities on 
the subject. But once they have mas- 
tered this, they must discover the re- 
sources of their own hemisphere and 
develop them in the ways that will 
contribute most to the collective well- 
being. This same system of probing 
the reality of Latin America should 
apply to medicine, engineering, archi- 
tecture, veterinary medicine, and so 
On, 

“A real economic-social power could 
take shape, with 165 million people 
and one of the greatest sources of 
natural wealth in all the world: Latin 
America! The problem of money dif- 
ferences should be solved first. At the 


moment, that disparity is obviated by 
using the dollar as a common denomi- 
nator. But this practice is only an 
imaginary cure... . 

“Naturally, it isn’t possible to create 
and stabilize a Latin American mone- 
tary unit suitable for use in inter- 
national exchange through good inten- 
tions or written agreements. There 
must be a true economic integration. 
. » » On the international markets we 
would have to present a united front of 
coffee, tin, silver, platinum, bananas, 
sugar, cacao, copper, oil, wheat, meat, 
and so on. ... It would be understood 
that there is a Latin American eco- 
nomic unit worthy of respect and ca- 
pable of setting fair prices for its var- 
ious exports. ... 

“Someone has said that when an 
American country wants to do business 
with its neighbor it has to communi- 
cate via the ‘dollar-line.’ Perhaps such 
a system is justified for long-distance 
calls, but . . . we shouldn’t need dollar 
bookkeeping for the exchange of 
Chilean grapes for Colombian coffee or 
Ecuadorean cacao for Cuban sugar.” 


“What's the meaning of this at the end 
of your composition: ‘All movie, theater, 
and television rights reserved in all 
nations, including Russia’?”—Reprinted 
in Revista da Semana, Rio 


SPANGLISH 

ELapIo SECADES writes a regular Sun- 
day column in the Diario de la Marina, 
Havana daily. Recently he commented 
on the “Yankee” linguistic infiltration 
that has taken place in Cuba, resulting 
in a combination sometimes referred 
to as “Spanglish”: 

“. .. The boss of a U.S. business . . . 
comes here to learn Spanish. Obviously 
he doesn’t succeed. But it’s because we 
Cubans all speak a little English. The 
callow youth who stamps the mail and 
delivers telegrams is an ‘office-boy.’ 
The secretary says ‘jugar tennis.’ And 


the daughter of an Asturian father and 
a mother as dark as black beans and 
roast meat calls ‘Down’ when she 
misses the elevator. . . . 

“A Cuban girl who has been in the 
U.S.A. often speaks Jess English than 
she realizes. And she has an ‘up North’ 
comparison complex. . . . She is an- 
noyed by everything Cuban, from the 
poor man who wins a lottery prize and 
buys himself a big ring set with his 
birthstone to the criollo father who 
loosens his belt after dinner and falls 
asleep with the radio on... . And with 
all the progress you could hope for, in 
the background there will always be a 
Cuban father in his undershirt, with 
a cardboard fan, a mongrel dog, and 
an old rocking chair... . 

“The bodega isn’t simple any more. 
Nor is it Spanish. It’s the ‘grocery,’ 
where old ladies push carts of vege- 
tables as if they were babies in car- 
riages. A group of friends is a 
‘bunch’; a fiesta, ‘party’; and a cabaret, 
‘night-club.’ Even the clerk born in 
La Corufia answers when they call him 
‘waiter.’ It’s almost possible to de- 
scribe a new house without a single 
Spanish word—‘pantry,’ ‘closets,’ ‘pent- 
house. . . . A U.S.-educated friend 
speaks enthusiastically about the apart- 
ment she has rented. It’s a ‘duplex’ 
like those in Miami, with ‘bar,’ ‘liv- 
ing,’ and ‘dining.’ And what a ‘hall’! 

“The Cuban girl who has been in 
the U.S.A. has learned some unusual 
things. She reduces her waistline by 
listening to the radio. And she is learn- 
ing about love by correspondence. She 
wears ‘shorts,’ and the coffee she makes 
is so weak that you only need a thimble 
of milk. She says ‘my darling’ instead 
of ‘mi negro.’ And who said that mar- 
riage ought to be forever? . . . Up 
North they become bored with same- 
ness and have ‘alimony.’ The man who 
marries often is no longer called a 
lover, but a collector. He’s like the 
unhappy, dissatisfied philatelist who 
spends his life looking for the stamp 
he doesn’t have. . . . 

“It’s very frustrating when 


the 


Cuban girl who has studied in the 
U.S.A. comes home. She has discovered 
that we don’t speak or dress exactly 
to her liking. And she misses the ‘boy- 
friends’ up there, with their sport 
jackets and chicle-scented flattery. . . . 


” 


“Nonsense, ‘honey’. . . 
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At the luncheon in the Pan American Union given by members 
of the OAS Council, following a special session in his honor, 
President Paul Magloire of Haiti shared the spotlight with U.S. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles and Council Chairman 

José A. Mora, Ambassador of Uruguay to the United States and 
the OAS (see p. 3). The Haitian President, who was on an official 
visit to the United States with Mrs. Magloire, stayed at the 

White House with President and Mrs. Eisenhower, then went on to 
New York and other U.S. cities. 


aa 


At the Pan American Union to give a violin recital, Enrique 
Serratos chatted with two of his compatriots—Dr. Manuel Tello, 
Ambassador of Mexico to the United States (left), and Mexican 
OAS Ambassador Luis Quintanilla. Born in Guadalajara, Mr. 
Serratos began study of the violin there at the age of ten. Later 
he studied at the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia. He has given 
recitals in Latin America and the United States and has 
performed as soloist with the National Symphony and Fine Arts 
orchestras in Mexico City and with the Guadalajara Symphony. 
His PAU concert included selections from Brahms, Mendelssohn, 
and Bartok. 


On their way to the Fifth Inter-American Congress of 
Municipalities in San Juan, Puerto Rico, Uruguayans representing 
departments or states on the Departmental Board in Montevideo 
laid a wreath before the statue of their national hero, José 
Gervasio Artigas, in Washington. They were accompanied by OAS 
Council Chairman José A. Mora, Uruguayan Ambassador to the 
United States and the OAS (light overcoat, center). From left 

are Ignacio Bazzano, president of the Board and delegation head; 
Luis F. Calleriza, Juan E, Fresco, Alfredo Lamboglia de las 
Carreras, and Miguel A. Clavelli, Secretary of the Municipality 

of Montevideo. 


At the end of their two-month attendance at teacher-training 
colleges in various parts of the United States under Foreign 
Operations Administration auspices, a group of Guatemalan 
teachers met at the Pan American Union. There they found on 
hand to welcome them their Minister of Education, Jorge del 
Valle Matheu (fifth from right), and Assistant Minister of 
Education, Federico Paiz Herrera (fourth from left). 


During the recent opening of an exhibition of his paintings at 

the Pan American Union, Bolivian artist Arturo Reque Meruvia 
(second from right) and Mrs. Reque Meruvia were greeted 

by (from left) Bolivian Ambassador to the United States Victor 
Andrade, Brazilian OAS Ambassador Fernando Lobo, and 

Dr. José T. Barén, Cuban Interim Representative on the OAS 
Council. It was Mr. Reque Meruvia’s first one-man show in the 
United States and included types and landscapes of his 

native country. 
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IS INTER-AMERICANISM DEAD? 

Ipeas, though the bases of national policies, are often 
more subtle than the policies themselves. Indeed, it 
would seem that at times so subtle is a particular idea 
that the policy alleged to be based upon it sometimes 
departs widely from it. Hence an analysis of an idea, 
particularly an analysis by an expert, is to be warmly 
welcomed; and in the case of Arthur P, Whitaker's The 
Western Hemisphere Idea: Its Rise and Decline we have 
an analysis by a scholar and a historian who is par- 
ticularly well qualified to probe into its elements and 
place it in clear contradistinction to the policies based 
upon it. 

Whether or not we agree on all points with Professor 
Whitaker's analysis is of less consequence. He has chal- 
lenged us by stating that the classic Western Hemisphere 
idea is not only an ebbing tide, but a case of “eutha- 
nasia,” as he describes it, “for the end of the Western 
Hemisphere idea came so peacefully that it has passed 
almost unnoticed down to the present time.” Stumbling 
upon this passage before | had read the book, | was 
dumfounded, For I had thought the idea was stronger 
than ever, and now I learned that it was not merely 
dying, but actually dead. 

But perhaps the “Western Hemisphere idea,” as the 
author takes it, is not the same as Pan Americanism; 
perhaps the geographic description of the idea involves 
other elements than the conception of unity and solidarity 
associated with Pan Americanism. Perhaps all the prog- 
ress in inter-American relations that has been made of 
recent years has been based upon another idea, perhaps 
also it is possible that we have at times believed that 
we were acting from one motive when we were really 
acting from another, These are all challenging questions, 
the answers to which will require a wider knowledge and 
a closer scrutiny than the public at large has given to 
the problem. The Western Hemisphere idea is defined by 
the author as the proposition that the peoples of this 
Hemisphere “stand in a special relationship to one another 
which sets them apart from the rest of the world.” If 
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that has been the dominant motive of inter-American 
cooperation, then it may be that the author is right, and 
the Western Hemisphere idea is now dying before our 
eyes, and the closer continental solidarity that has suc- 
ceeded it is something else than what some persons have 
thought it was. 

In successive chapters the author discusses the political 
expression of the Western Hemisphere idea in the Monroe 
Doctrine and the Panama Congress of 1826; the long 
period of a “divided America,” which the author de- 
scribes as a “divorce before there was even a honey- 
moon”; the “New Synthesis” that came in the period 
from 1848-1889, when political liberalism became the. 
philosophy of statesmen; the defeat of Drago’s “Economic 
Corollary to the Monroe Doctrine,” accompanied by the 
assertion by President Theodore Roosevelt of an “inter- 
national police power”; the reaction against the hegemony 
of the United States; the vigorous revival of the Western 
Hemisphere idea in the decade 1930-1940; then the slow 
abandonment of the idea from 1940 onwards and its 
final demise with the coming of “Two Worlds, New 
Style,” when globalism succeeded regionalism, and glo- 
balism in turn divided into “the Communist slave world 
and the non-Communist free world,” and the Western 
Hemisphere “lost its historic identity.” 

The story Professor Whitaker tells is an absorbing 
one, full of. original interpretations and challenging 
analyses of current conceptions of inter-American rela- 
tions. The book ‘is not one for the public at large seeking 
a bfief survey of Latin American relations; it assumes 
a knowledge of history beyond that of the average reader. 
But to the scholar it will be like a nugget of gold found 
when he was searching for pebbles. 

That said, let me venture to suggest that the Western 
Hemisphere idea is not as dead as the author asserts it 
to be. The growing spirit of Pan Americanism, now in- 
corporated in the Charter of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States and in the regional collective security treaty 
of 1947, still contains strong elements which set the New 
World apart from the Old, even if the old world of 
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Europe and the new world of the Western Hemisphere 
be together in opposition to the Communist world. The 
Charter of 1948 proclaims principles of regional law 
believed to be the special and particular practice of the 
American States. The agencies of mutual security func- 
tion very distinctively as agencies of an inter-American 
community which believes that it can solve certain prob- 
lems better by its regional organization than by the 
global system of the United Nations. It is not because 
these agencies have been “dissociated from the politico- 
geographical idea of an earlier age” that they have been 
able to attain their effectiveness. There is still much of 
the old tradition in them. One is tempted to say: “So the 
old Western Hemisphere idea is dead. Long live the new 
Pan Americanism.”—Charles G. Fenwick 

Tue Western Hemispuere Ipea: Its Rise anp Decne, 
by Arthur P. Whitaker. Ithaca, New York, Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. 194 p. $3.00 


COLOSSUS OF THE NORTH 
OrTeN when Brazilians and North Americans get together 
there is a lot of talk about the two countries’ “traditional 
friendship,” “kinship of interests,” and so forth. They 
have indeed been exceptionally sympathetic neighbors, 
and enlightened Brazilians from Emperor Pedro II down 
to contemporary novelists like Vianna Moog and Erico 
Verissimo have tried honestly to show their countrymen 
what the United States is really like. Nowadays, prac- 
tically any Brazilian with a high-school diploma has a 
definite opinion of the United States—some of it reason- 
ably accurate, most of it sympathetic. However, there 
have been very few books by Brazilians on the subject. 
The ‘earliest that comes to mind is Eduardo Prado’s A 
Ilusdo Americana, a bitterly disillusioned account pub- 
lished in 1893. This was the year of Dr. Aleeu Amoroso 
Lima’s birth, as he himself points out in a footnote to his 
new book, A Realidade Americana, which is his own 
“impressionistic” account of what he saw, heard, and 
felt during a recent two-year stay in this country 
(1950-52). As Director of the PAU Department of Cul- 
tural Affairs, he was “based” in Washington, but he 
traveled quite a bit, lecturing at colleges and participat- 
ing in seminars, panels, and other scholarly gatherings. 

It is noteworthy that in the case of both books the 
word used in the title is americana, and not norte- 
americana. As Dr. Lima explains both in a footnote to 
his Introduction and, at greater length, in the Con- 
clusion: “The semantic error {of referring to U.S. people 
and things as americano] is closely related to the U.S. 
citizens’ naive pride where we, the other ‘Americans,’ 
are concerned. But to me it seems neither. possible nor 
desirable to fight popular word-usage. The citizens of 
the United States are not alone in choosing the word 
‘American’ to denote themselves. We do the same thing 
all over Latin America. To us, americano is a citizen of 
the United States, and not just a native of any American 
country.” 

Dr. Lima is not only Brazil’s most prominent living 
Catholic writer, but also one of the country’s most pro- 
lific and versatile authors. A glance at the titles of some 


Brazilian writer Alceu Amoroso Lima, 
former director of PAU Cultural Affairs 
Department, discusses his impressions of 
the United States in A Realidade 
Americana 


of his books would bear this out: Europa de Hoje 
(Europe Today), Problema do Trabalho (The Problem 
of Labor), Estética Literdria e o Critico (Literary Es- 
thetics and the Critic), Idade, Sexo e Tempo (Age, Sex, 
and Time). In addition, under the pseudonym Tristéo 


de Athayde, he has contributed frequently and copiously 


to leading Brazilian periodicals for many years in the 
form of essays, articles, and literary criticism. A convert 
to Catholicism of the humanistic, Jacques Maritain 
school, Dr. Lima always reveals a tremendous faith in, 
and a great curiosity about, human beings, whatever 
their creed. He found U.S. civilization “resting on 
ground that is not only religious, but Christian . . . now 
undergoing a religious renaissance . . . caused possibly 
by a reaction against the Soviet Union's official atheism 
or by a need for God as a protection against the threat 
of a Third World War. . . . To me, however, its real 
cause lies in the latent vitality of a civilization that 
always finds living resources within itself... .” 

The book has seven chapters (Landscape, Man, Edu- 
cation, Economy, Politics, Culture, Religion), an Intro- 
duction, a Conclusion, and an Appendix. The latter is 
something of an unexpected and welcome bonus, in that 
it consists of articles published by the author in a Rio 
newspaper between September 14 and October 12, 1941, 
almost ten years before he ever came to the United States. 
The perception—almost clairvoyance—of some of the ob- 
servations he made at that time is astonishing, and it is 
a credit to the man that he never let current prejudices 
or facile rationalizations affect his search for truth and 
accuracy. Thus Dr. Lima represents what might be called 
a “new type” of Brazilian intellectual who, while still 
more or less in love with Europe, sincerely wants to 
know and understand the United States in the realization 
that “here, after all, is a country to reckon with,” not 
only politically but culturally as well. If a certain amount 
of supercilious jealousy toward the United States pre- 
viously existed in the minds of Brazilians (and other 
Latin Americans), men like Verissimo, Moog, and Lima 
have done a great deal to dispel such preconceived ideas. 

Nowhere in the book does one find the conversation- 
with-a-cab-driver type of reporting, but throughout its 
pages the author does manage to convey his awareness 
of problems that hackies might have to face in the 
United States as well as of those encountered by college 
professors, bank presidents, and priests. Dr. Lima trav- 
eled around the United States with a keen eye and an 
open mind, and he captured moods, scenes, details as 
swiftly as a good camera and with almost as little bias. 
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He saw both forests and trees, and although quite 
legitimately a highbrow, he takes in low- and middle-brow 
facets of U.S. civilization with gratifying perception. 

What is one of Dr. Lima’s most fascinating traits as 
a person—-the scintillating agility of his conversation— 
sometimes gives his writing a breathless, stumbling quality 
that some readers may find disturbing. One thought leads 
to another by sheer stream-of-consciousness, and both 
are put down in one sentence. For example: “Religion 
is an anti-extremist feeling, precisely because it sees 
truth, in the words of that great man, Hilaire Belloc, who 
has just passed away after eighty-odd full years, in its 
proportionate nature, .. .” The length and achievements 
of Belloc’s life are quite irrelevant, of course, to the main 
idea; but Dr. Lima’s admiration for the man led him 
irresistibly to the superfluous comment. 

All this may sound like quibbling, but I also regret 
the inordinate number of typographical errors in English 
words and U.S. names throughout the book. 

At the close of what he calls this “attempt at an im- 
pressionistic interpretation,” Dr. Lima states that, unlike 
Eduardo Prado, he did not find “an illusion” in the 
United States, but “a great, even a pathetic, reality.” Of 
this he manages to convince the reader beyond any 
doubt. It is an eminently fair, readable, and stimulating 
book.—Armando S. Pires 
A Reatipape Americana: INTERPRETAGAO DOS 
Estapos Unipos, by Aleceu Amoroso Lima. Rio de Janeiro, 
Livraria Agir Editéra, 1954. 245 p. + Appendix. 


Spread from handsome new Limited Editions Club issue of the 
Popol Vuh—a history of the Maya-Quiché people of Guatemala 

set down by a tribe member shortly after the Conquest—in a 
translation by Delia Goetz and Sylvanus G. Morley originally 
published by the University of Oklahoma Press. The illustrations 
are by Everett Gee Jackson, chairman of art department at 

San Diego (California) State College; the typography and printing 
are by Saul and Lillian Marks’ Plantin Press in Los Angeles. 

The Limited Editions Club puts out its own luxurious, moderately 
priced editions of books it regards as classics 
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FOR CLUB AND CLASSROOM USE 


VERY TANGIBLE HELP for those planning the observance 
of Pan American Day on April 14 is available through a 
packet of various items prepared for free distribution by 
the Pan American Union. Heading the list of contents 
is the leaflet Program Suggestions, which tells how com- 
munities, schools and universities, churches, women’s 
clubs, and the like, can build a successful celebration. 
There is also a tastefully done 11144” x 15” poster in 
three colors—green, yellow, blue—celebrating the sixty- 
five years of inter-American cooperation. Printed in the 
four major languages of the Hemisphere—Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, and English—it is designed for bul- 
letin boards, shop windows, and other places of public 
display. 

A leaflet entitled 65 Years of Inter-American Co- 
operation, 1890-1955 traces the highlights of OAS ac- 
tivities from the First International Conference of 
American States in Washington in 1890 to the Fourth 
Extraordinary Meeting of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council in Rio de Janeiro in November 1954 
and comments on their individual significance. What the 
OAS Is Today describes the organization's objectives and 
its six agencies or organs. It also carries a chart of the 
structure of OAS operations and shows how the inter- 
American system works in actual practice in the fields 
of cooperation for peace and security, in education, for 
better health, for better crops and food supply, in the 
evaluation of natural resources, for better housing and 


city planning, and in public administration. 

Another of the packet’s attractions is a leaflet The 
Americas United—In the Words of Their Statesmen, ex- 
pressing the views of Pan American leaders from 1818 to 
the present, from Simén Bolivar to President Eisenhower. 


Then there is the /ntroduction To . . . series, individual 
pamphlets in English, Spanish, and Portuguese editions 
on each of the Latin American republics, describing such 
facts as area, population, currency, national hero, na- 
tional flower, geography, history, culture, economy, and 
80 on. 

If you want to give a party, the following leaflets will 
guide you: Suggested Costumes for Pan American Day, 
a four-page item illustrated with photographs of four 
costumes typical of the major regions of Latin America— 
the Andes, the Caribbean, Mexico, and Brazil. All the 
information necessary to assemble a costume is included. 
Then there is The Punto of Guanacaste, which shows how 
to perform a Costa Rican folk dance and supplies the 
piano music for it; and The Rumba, as Arthur Murray 
has diagrammed it, together with a list of suggested 
phonograph record accompaniment. Pan American Day 
Dishes tells you how to top off any April 14 activity or 
celebration. Included are eleven recipes for main dishes, 
salads, dessert, and a punch. A map showing the current 
status of the Pan American Highway is also included. 

The packet may be ordered from the Publications and 
Distribution Division, Pan American Union, Washington 


6, D.C. 
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AFTER DARK 

IN HIS MOST RECENT novel, Noite (Night) Brazil’s popu- 
lar Erico Verissimo tells a lurid tale of an amnesia 
victim’s wanderings from dusk to dawn guided by a 
sadistic, hunchbacked artist and an elegant, Bible-quoting 
lowlife who is, among other things, a broker of illicit 
liaisons. After the protagonist recovers his identity, the 
author gives us a series of flashbacks to events prior to 
the attack of amnesia—events which by implication ex- 
plain the illness and some of the man’s thoughts and 
utterances during the night. 

As usual, Mr. Verissimo writes with slick professional 
artistry. But the work is marred by a tendency which, 
in less persistent form, could be observed in some of 
his earlier novels. This is a tendency towards the sensa- 
tional, especially in relation to sex. Sensitivity and in- 
sight in the treatment of sex, however straightforward 
the mode of expression, may enhance the value of a 
novel, but in Noite the author’s treatment of the subject 
exceeds the limits of dramatic necessity and good taste. 

There are elements in Noite which suggest that Mr. 
Verissimo has chosen popular but artistically question- 
able literary avenues. On two occasions, for example, 
the reader is obliged to listen to the screams and groans 
of women alone with the sadistic hunchback. “The lit- 
tle fellow,” comments the hunchback’s elegant friend 
on one of these occasions, “has his own peculiar meth- 
ods.” Now, this may be the sort of thing that made the 
horror comics best sellers, and it may do as much for 
Noite, but it goes far toward destroying the book’s liter- 
ary pretensions. 

Another false trail is that of psychological dilettantism. 
The book offers something close to a psychiatric diag- 
nosis but fails to produce the warmth and understanding 


that we must demand of a writer of Mr. Verissimo’s 
reputation. Consequently we never really come to know 
his protagonist as a person but only as a case history. 
In Noite, as in most of his work, Mr. Verissimo gives 
us color and acute perception. He describes a person's 
appearance deftly and, when he wishes, with pictorial 
precision. Thoughts and emotions, although treated some- 
times with a glib sententiousness that suggests the in- 
fluence of Hollywood, are vividly conveyed. In spite of 
excessive resort to jumps back and forth in time, Mr, 
Verissimo tells a story well. The missing element is 
profound human insight. Neither great literary skill nor 
careful attention to popular literary taste—and Mr. 
Verissimo’s work evinces both—can be accepted as an 
adequate substitute. The English-language edition, Night, 
is scheduled for publication by Macmillan this spring.— 
William L. Grossman 
Norre, by Erico Verissimo. Rio de Janeiro, Editéra 
Globo, 1954 


BOOK NOTES 
MANUAL DE Danzas Nativas, by P. Berruti. Buenos Aires, 
Editorial Escolar, 1954. 265 p. Illus. 

This “Textbook of Native Dances,” profusely illus- 
trated with photographs and diagrams, is a detailed pre- 
sentation of Argentine folk-dancing. The first section is 
devoted to historical background and general information, 
such as “the golden rules of folk-dancing,” basic chore- 
ography, and so on. The second part, comprising the bulk 
of the book, deals with the specific dances, arranged in 
alphabetical order for easy reference and including such 
favorites as the zamba, gato, chacarera, and pericén. 
For each one the author gives not only the steps and 
figures, but the phonograph record to be used, possible 
variations, a brief history, and the locales where it is 
most popular. Every aspect has been covered, even to a 
list of clubs and institutions where these dances are 
performed, another of schools and teachers of folk- 
dancing, a complete bibliography, and an alphabetical in- 
dex. Excellent for class use or for self-teaching.—E. B. K. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


YOUR HEALTH 


Dear Sirs: 

I have read with very great interest your article on “How to 
Keep Healthy While Traveling,” by Wallace Alig, in the January 
issue of Amenicas. Each year | try to do some traveling in Spanish 
countries and am now leaving on a trip to Yucatan and Honduras. 
In view of your suggestion, | tried to locate the “iodine water- 
purification tablets,” but have been entirely unsuccessful. Can 
you give me the name of the manufacturer? 

Alan Standish Dana 

Seymour, Connecticut 
The U.S. Public Health Service advises us that they thought the 
product was well distributed by this time, but after Reader Dana's 
query arrived, we asked in two local drug stores without finding 
it. One druggist said he had heard of it, but had none in stock. 
The tablets are sold under the name of “Globaline” and are manu- 
factured by Wallace and Tiernan Products, Inc., of Belleville, New 
Jersey. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT 


Dear Sirs: 

Readers of Amenicas might like to know of an unusual oppor- 
tunity in the U.S.A, for teen-age boys and girls. For eight weeks, 
from June until late August, 100 young people share in the Putney 
Work Camp—an interracial, interreligious, and international 
group. 

Mornings are spent on the jobs necessary in our rural com- 
munity, under the direction of the skilled staff: farming, construc- 
tion, painting, repairing roads, jobs in the village. Afternoons are 
generally recreational: athletics, riding, swimming, canoeing. Eve- 
ning activities include orchestra, chorus, drama, dance, graphic 
arts, crafts, science, On weekends, the campers go off on overnight 
camping trips—hiking, riding, canoeing, or biking. In August 
come six-day trips to New Hampshire, Maine, New York State, 
and even Canada. 

This wide variety of experiences encourages responsibility in 
young people, helps them to see themselves and others under many 
varied circumstances, leads to improved relations with others and 
to awareness that self-interest is less rewarding than interest in 
others, the community, the world. 

Most Putney campers are from the United States. Those from 
other countries are warmly accepted and quickly become one of 
the group. Thus, Putney Work Camp is an opportunity to live 
with U.S. teen-agers in a situation which is constructive for all 
concerned. The local Vermont countryside can be thoroughly 
explored, while the camping trips go into other areas of the 
northeastern U.S.A. 

The Putney School and Work Camp, incorporated not for 
profit, have been in existence since 1935 as a successful experi- 
ment in education, and Putney is now one of the leading private 
schools in the United States. In order to make the camp available 
to a wider number of young people, we are beginning a limited 
number of scholarships. Each application for tuition reduction is 
considered on the basis of individual need. 

Horace B. Reed 

Camp Director 

The Putney School 

Elm Lea Farm 

Putney, Vermont 
HAPPY MOTORING 


Dear Sirs: 

In your article “How's The Road Ahead?” in the January issue 
of Amenicas you state that there are about 180 miles of graveled 
road north of Culiacdn, Mexico, The map also shows a stretch of 
apparently graveled road. 

| have just returned from a trip over the Pacific highway, hav- 
ing entered Mexico at Nogales and motored to Guadalajara. The 
highway is now entirely paved from Nogales to Guadalajara, ex- 
cept for a few detours around bridges that are in the process of 
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construction. No detour is longer than a quarter of a mile and 


no worse than similar detours in the U.S.A. 

The highway is entirely safe and comfortable to Guadalajara. 
However, there are long stretches between gas stations, and one 
should never leave a city without filling the gas tank. 

Albert A. Adam 

Los Angeles, California 
Thanks to motorist Adam for bringing us up to date. This will 
come as good news to travelers in Mexico. At the time the article 
was prepared, the Mexican Embassy and International Road 
Federation reported the section north of Culiacan as still unpaved. 


FAN MAIL 
Dear Sirs: 

. . - Since I have subscribed to Americas, which is chock full 
of interesting material, I feel much closer to Latin America. 
Some of the articles I have especially enjoyed have been the short 
story, “The Bone in the Barranca,” by Paul Hyde Bonner; “Five 
Little Argentines,” by Paul Almasy; “Christmas in Toyland,” by 
Lillian de Tagle; and “The Life and Times of a Coffee Grower,” 
by Andrés Uribe C. Marie Collins 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Dear Sirs: 

Congratulations on the splendid travel issue of Americas (Janu- 
ary English)! Each year it is better than the last. It makes me 
relive all of the enjoyable moments spent in various spots of the 
Americas, and whets my travel appetite for new places. 

Mrs. Howard Peterson 
Chicago, Illinois 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents, in search of pen pals 
throughout the Hemisphere, have asked Americas to pub- 
lish their names and addresses. Readers requesting this 
service must print their names and addresses clearly and 
state at least two language preferences. These are shown 
below by the initials after the name. Stamp collectors are 
indicated by an asterisk after the name. 

Clarence F. Cappola (5S, Italian) Renée Gleiberman (5, E) 

77-86 Langdale Street Av. Salvador M. del Carri] 2584 
New Hyde Park Depto. 2 

Long Island, New York Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Patricia Gomez Lobo M. (E, 8, P) 
Chilean Embassy 

Senador Vergueiro 157 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Marta 8. del Campillo (BE, 8) 
Rivadavia 57, 3° piso 
Cérdoba, Argentina 


J. D. Wiggins, Jr. (BE, 8) 


3346 Ivy Lane 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Richard A. Keirstead 
(E, Esperanto)* 
Box 3, Corbett Hall 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


Antonio P. Tormas 
(E, P, F, German)* 

Gran Via Fdo. Catélico No. 6 
Puerta 10 

Valencia, Spain 


Felix Nasoli F) 

532 St. Philip St. 

New Orleans, La. 

Charles M. Hefelfinger (E, P, F, 
P.O. Box 268 Italian) 
Wilmington, North Carolina 

Teresa Ruiz Casas (EB, 5, P) 
Uruguayan Embassy 

Rua Artur Bernardes 30 (Catete) 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Marie Collins (EB, 8) 

161 Huntington Ave. 

Boston 15, Mase. 

José L. Razo F, German) 
Apartado Postal 7992 

Mexico, D.F. 


Miguel Ubeid (E, 
Alvear 762 
San Salvador de Jujuy, Argentina 


Ana Maria Castro 8) 
Manuel R. Trelles 1642, Dpto. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Aldo Alejandro Marifio 
(E, F. Italian) 

Rocha 1260 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Ana Sofia Scherer (E, 8, German) 
Miller 2842 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


ERRATUM 

la the “Traveler's Calendar,” Janwary 1955 Amentcas, the dates of several 
holidays were inadvertently transposed. The correct dates are as follows: Carnival 
this year ie February 20-23 (not March 20-23); Dominican Independence Day is 
February 27 (mot January 27); the Day of St. Anthony of Padua is June 13 
(not February 17); Argentine Independence Day is July 9 (not May 25); the 
Day of St. Fransis of Assisi is October 4 (not 3). 


NEIGHBORS’ HEROES? 


Wass Colombia's national hero, Francisco de 
Paula Santander, responsible for sending troops 
to aid Sucre in the Battle of Pichincha, which 
freed Ecuador; for training Bolivar's troops that 
defeated the Spaniards at Boyacé, a _ victory 
eventually leading to South American independ- 
ence; or for leading the winning troops in the 
Battle of Carabobo? 


2. Two O’Higginses, Bernardo and Ambrosio, 
are famous in Chilean history. One was Spanish 
governor of the country and viceroy of Peru; his 
son (pictured here) won independence from 
the Spaniards at the Battle of Chacabuco in 1817. 
Which is which? 


3. El Salvador’s national hero is this priest 
who led the November 5, 1811, revolt against 
Spain. The attempt, though a failure, represented 
the beginning of the Central American independ- 
ence movement. Was he Jean Jacques Dessalines, 
José de San Martin, José Matias Delgado, or 
Antonio José de Sucre? 


4. Between 1811 and 1820 José Gervasio Artigas 
valiantly attempted to free a region then known 
as the Banda Oriental (Eastern Bank) from 
Spanish domination. Opposed by neighboring 
Brazilians and by revolutionary leaders in nearby 
Buenos Aires, he was defeated. The Banda Orien- 
tal, which achieved independence by treaty in 
1828, is today called 


5. Although Francisco Morazan is famous for 
his early-nineteenth-century exploits in Guatemala 
and El Salvador on behalf of the Central Ameri- 
can Federation, Hondurans claim him for their 
national hero because he was born in Teguci- 
galpa. In 1842, however, his supporters there 
ae against him and executed him. True or 
alse? 


6. Simén Bolivar, one of South America’s 
greatest historic figures, liberated territory shared 
today by five republics—Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia—yet he is the na- 
tional hero of only one. Which is it? 


7. Despite his collaboration with San Martin 
and Bolivar in the Peruvian independence move- 
ment, Hipdélito Unanue, the country’s first finance 
minister and counselor of state, is a civil rather 
than military hero. Was his field primarily medi- 
cine, law, commerce, or agriculture? 


8. Can you name Mexico's national hero, who, gg 
when he was president, helped defeat Archduke 
Ferdinand Maximilian of Austria (declared Em- 
peror of Mexico by Napoleon III) 7 


9. José Marti, brilliant journalist, poet, artist, 
and statesman, fell to a Spanish bullet in 1895 
on a battlefield of the country he had long sought 
to liberate. Whose national hero is he? 


10. Is Eugenio Espejo (1747-1795) revered by 9 
Ecuadoreans as Bolivar’s right-hand man, as a 
political writer and forerunner of South American 
independence, as an aristocratic convert to liberal- 
ism, or as the head of a daring espionage ring? 


q : if 
PART ONE 
> Answers on page 36 i 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


On the sixty-fifth anniversary of the Organi- 
zation of American States, Council Chair- 
man José A. Mona, Ambassador of Uru- 
guay to the United States and the OAS, 
sizes things up in “Moving Ahead.” 
Ambassador Mora has been a familiar 
figure at almost every important inter- 
American conference in the past thirty 
years, was formerly Vice-Chairman of the 
OAS Council, and has served his country 
in Spain, Portugal, Brazil, and Bolivia. 
Born in Montevideo, he was educated 
there, winning his degree as a doctor of laws and social sciences. 
Both The Washington Post and The New York Times recently 
paid editorial tribute to him for the part he played in suppressing 
the recent conflict between Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 


“Mallea’s Argentina” comes from Mania 
E.isa ULLoA, who was born in Pigiié and 
received most of her education in that 
rural area of Argentina. Later she studied 
journalism in Buenos Aires, where she 
teaches the subject today. “Having lived 
among country people,” she says, “Il was 
especially eager to make available to them 
as much information as possible on liter- 
ary and artistic themes, and, in general, 
do everything possible to overcome their 
greatest problem: loneliness and vast dis- 
tance. ... So | started contributing to magazines.” Her contribu- 
tion to Amenicas is a discussion of the famous novelist. 


Paut E. TuHompson, Assistant Chief of 
i Fishery Research for the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, knows what he’s talking 
about in “Dracula of the Great Lakes.” A 
native of Seattle, he did both under- 
graduate and graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Washington before becoming a 
fishery biologist in the salmon and clam 
fisheries of southeastern and central Alaska. 
In addition to teaching resource conserva- 
tion and fishery methods in the Eklutna, 
Alaska, secondary school for Eskimos, 
Indians, and Aleuts, he has made surveys in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, 


Hungarian-born Pauto R6nal, now a naturalized Brazilian citizen, 
discovered “How to Learn Portuguese on the Danube” as a 
teacher in Budapest. He has done much to introduce Brazilian lit- 
erature abroad by publishing an Anthology of Modern Brazilian 
Poetry in Hungarian and a French translation of Manuel Antonio 


de Almeida’s Meméries de um Sargento de Milicias (Memoirs of 
a Sergeant of Militia). Mr. Rénai is also an authority on Balzac 
and is compiling a world-wide anthology of short stories (even 
Eskimo) in ten volumes. 


As a child Cranice Lisrector, author of 
the short sketch “Temptation,” started out 
by writing a three-act play on two pages 
torn from her school notebook, then hid it 
behind a cupboard so the grown-ups 
wouldn't find it. Today she is a distin- 
guished young Brazilian novelist whose first 
novel Perto do coracdo selvagem (Near to 
the Wild Heart), a title taken from a 
quotation from James Joyce, earned her 
comparison to Katharine Mansfield and 
Virginia Woolf. Since then she has written 
two other novels and a book of short stories, The charming draw- 
ing that decorates her story is by Cuban artist José I. Bermtpez, 
now on the staff of the Pan American Union. 


Rafael Angel Diaz Sosa, who writes under 
the pen name Raraet Pinepa, is a young 
Venezuelan poet who reports on his coun- 
try’s “First Festival of Music.” Born in 
Guayana, Venezuela, in 1926, he attended 
the Central University in Caracas, where 
he won his degree in journalism. In 1946 
his first book of poems, E/ Resplandor de 
las Palabras (The Splendor of Words), 
appeared, and in 1950 his play Los Con- 
jurados (The Conspirators). About three 
years ago he published a book of poems on 
Venezuelan folklore. He is currently on the editorial staff of 
El Farol, the Creole Petroleum Corporation magazine published 
in Caracas. 


Iquitos, Peru, the “Jungle Capital,” is home town to ALBERTO 
Ruiz CArpenas, who was raised there although he had been born 
in another remote part of the country, the department of Madre 
de Dios. Educated in Lima, he holds diplomas both as a professor 
of languages and as a commercial accountant. He has taught lan- 
guages, literature, and mathematics at some of his country’s most 
hallowed seats of learning, including the University of San Mar- 
cos; in Bogota; in Havana; and at the U.S. Foreign Service Insti- 
tute in Washington. 


In the book section, Cuartes G. Fenwick, Director of the PAU 
International Law Department, discusses The Western Hemisphere 
Idea: Its Rise and Decline, by Arthur P. Whitaker. Wituiam L. 
GrossMan, who started the Machado de Assis boom in the United 
States, appraises Brazilian novelist Erico Verissimo’s new book 
Noite. And AMERICAS associate editor ARMANDO S. Pines examines 
A Realidade Americana by his Brazilian compatriot Aleeu Amo- 
roso Lima. 


The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Ni Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Dr. Carlos Davila of Chile is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the United States 


is Assistant Secretary ral. 


The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 


in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 
problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 

of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable; and the Specialized ferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 

representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 

at the Pan American Union building. This Council, com of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 

sn | ae Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 
ultura uncil. 

The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 
tion. Besides Amenicas, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 
Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meetings of 
Consultation, Council, and the other agencies of the Organization; the quarterly Panorama, which republishes in full, and in their original 
languages, outstanding articles from newspapers and magazines; and the Inter-American Review of Bibliography. 


Opposite: Little shaver at play on Toliec sculptures carved by his ancestors 
48 at Tenayuca Pyramid, Mexico 
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Celebrate 


— Pan American Day 
April 14 


A DAY ESTABLISHED BY THE 
GOVERNMENTS OF THE TWENTY-ONE 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS AS A 
SYMBOL OF THEIR SOVEREIGNTY 
AND THEIR VOLUNTARY UNION 
IN ONE CONTINENTAL 


